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An Instrument 
of Supreme Merit 


OR those who require the greatest perfection in 
I wicibons reception, there can be no choice but the 
The Selector °° 55.” 

Entirely devoid of trouble, having no accumulator, 
67 | ECTO rR batteries, aerial or earth wires, and requiring no prepara- 
tion save the simple one of attaching the lead to the 
nearest wall or lamp socket, the Selector “55” brings 
Z iC you the choicest items from Home and Foreign broad- 
cast programmes, reproducing them with absolute fidelity 
through the moving coil loud speaker contained in the 

cabinet. 





At a turn of the controls you can move across Europe 
from Daventry to Budapest, from Kalundborg to Madrid, 
with numerous stations in between. The receiver is 
entirely self-contained and may be taken about the house 
as desired. The cabinet is of finest quality mahogany and 
is a very pleasing addition to the furnishing of any room. 


The Selector Electric “55” will never - 7 $ 
fuil to give you perfect service and enter- A demonstration, which any Selector Agent will be pleased 
ee ed a eee to arrange without obligation in your own home, will 
mane pews Seen made ie oP ape assure you of the qualities and capabilities of this fine 
; instrument. Write for Catalosue C10, which will be 

55 Gns. Complete sent post free by return. 





SELECTORS, LTD., 206 Bedford Avenue, 
Slough Trading Estate, Slough, Bucks. 
Telephone: Slough 818, 

LONDON OFFICE: 1 Dover Street, W. 1. 


Telephone: Regent 4771, 
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W. E. HURCOMB’S 


I still obtain phenomenal prices for Silver, and have sold six (in 
all) octagonal Georgian teapcts similar to illustration. I recently 
(24/6/30) collected another in North Devon, which I knocked down 
at the highest price ever 
realised for a Georgian 
Silver Teapot—viz., £420, 
thus beating all records 
and my own of April 
11th, when one exactly 
like it, only one ounce 
lighter and made 10 
years later, realised £355. 
Owners of such teapots 
can rely  on_ similar 
prices, but less if the 
same style but not 
octagonal. 





A lady wrote on a 
Monday stating that she 
had seen an illustration 
of a little Kitchen Pepper Pot. Was her’s 
likely to realise as much? What did I do? 
Included it in the catalogue on the chance 
of it coming, sent a telegram as follows: 
“Send pepper pot at once. Letter follows.” 
The pepper pot arrived on Wednesday, on 
view the whole of the day and Thursday, 
and on Friday it sold for 510s. per oz— 
£53: lis; 
Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday, or Truth any Wednesday, 
and read more about my activities. 





Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance 1 Dover Street. ’Phone: 
Gerrard 5971—4), know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL. 
“1 appeal 


to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in support 
of this great Service—the Life-boats. I appeal not only as President 
of the ,, institution, but as Master of the Merchant Navy and Fishing 


Fleets.” 
EACH YEAR WE NEED 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to maintain the Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 
SQNE IN A MILLION.’’ 
Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will? | 
The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary, 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, , 22 Charing Cross Road, _London, Wi c 2 





























SAFETY FIRST: 


A present family of 4,783 children 
and a total of over 34,000 is the 
record for the past fifty years of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


Please send a gift to Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., 

Secretary, Old Town Hall, Kennington, L ‘ondon, 

S.E.11 (Bankers, Barclays Ltd.), and so aid this 
work 


FOR THE COMING GENERATION. 














NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS 


Just published. 
THE TRIAL OF 


CAPTAIN KIDD 


Edited by 
GRAHAM BROOKS, 


Barrister-at-Law. ‘ 





Price 10/6 net. 


RECENT VOLUMES. 


KING CHARLES I By J. G. Muddiman 

DUCHESS of KINGSTON By Lewis Melville 

GEORGE CHAPMAN By H. L. Adam 

S. H. DOUGAL By F. Tennyson Jesse 
Illustrated pamphlet describing the 


series will be sent free on application 
io the Publishers. 


WILLIAM HODGE & Co. 


LIMITED 
LONDON : 





EDINBURGH : GLASGOW 




















APE 


/ INHALANT 





Simply put a drop of “ Vapex ” on your hand- 
kerchief and breathe the germ-killing vapour 
which rises from it. This vapour becomes 
stronger and stronger as you inhale. You can 
feel it penetrating and clearing all the passages 
of the nose and throat. 


Of Chemists. 2/- & 3/-. 


THOMAS KERFOOT AND CO., LTD. 


























CHRISTMAS NEW YEAR 
TOURS to 


SOUTH AFRICA 


By Mail Vessels from Southampton: 

Dec. 5 & 19, 1930. Jan. 2 & 30, 1931. 

REDUCED RETURN FARES TO 

CAPETOWN: £90 Ist class; £60 
2nd class; £30 3rd class. 


Fures to other S. African Ports on application, 
Write to: 


» Fenchurch Agency: 125, 


The Head Office LI West End 
London Mall, 
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ABARK 
IN YOUR EAR 


Have you noticed the little medal I am wearing? It 
is the badge of The Faithful Friends’ Guild, and I 
feel very proud to think that my mistress looks upon 
me as-a Faithful Friend. I’m told that cats and other 
péts can also join. 


Many of my fellow dogs, as well as other animals, are 
experimented upon by Vivisectors, which means that 
they perform these experiments upon living animals. 
Many of the experiments are very painful, and if you 
could see some of the poor animals who have been 
crippled and cut about by these Vivisectors you would 
be shocked. 


The members of The National Anti-Vivisection Society 
are trying to stop this dreadful suffering of dogs and 
other animals, and they have founded The Faithful 
Friends’ Guild for the pets of those who wish to help 
them in their fight against Vivisection. 


When my mistress heard about it she said we must do 
our bit and so she sent asub- 
scription, it was only 2/-, to 
the Registrarof the National 
Anti - Vivisection Society, 
and in return I had a mem- 
bership certificate and this 
medal which I am wearing 
toshow thatmy mistress and 
I want to help the poor 
animals who are being 
treated so cruell:,. Wouldn’t 
you like your pet to be a 
member, too ? 


FILL IN THIS COUPON NOW 





Friends’ Guild. 





APPLICATION FORM FOR MEMBERSHIP OF 
The Faithtul Friends’ Guild 


Address: THE REGISTRAR, 
THE NATIONAL ANTI-V:VISECTION SCCIETY, 
92 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


PLEASE enrol my Faithful Friend (name).. 


as a Member of THE FAITHFUL FRIENDS’ GUILD. 
I enclose his/her Entrance Fee of 2s. (two shillings), which entitles 
him/her to receive a collar medallion and a membership certificate. 


Signed ...--....----.--- 


Address. 











PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Sedative, gently soothing, 
gently clarifying Tobacco- 
smoke, with the obligation 
to a minimum of speech, 
surely gives human intel- 
lect and insight the best 
chance they can have— 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 






2-02Z. 
Pocket Tin 
2/1 





Regd. Trade Mark. 
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man 


displays in all parts of his attire a 
regard for harmony. The glove-fitting 
dress suit only remains dapper and 
uncreased if the Lining keeps its silky 
“slipping” texture. That is one fea- 
ture of the use of “COURTINE” 
LININGS, woven and guaranteed by 
COURTAULDS. “COURTINE” 
LININGS, in all colours and qualities, 
keep every type of smart dress in per- 
fect condition, and are cleaned without 
risk. The smartest man in any company 


dtipulates- 









29 


The name is on 
= the selvedge. 
Se ets GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 
FABRIC) C. If any difficulty in obtaining “COURTINE” 
° Cage LININGS, write direct to the Manufac- 
turers, COURTAULDS, LTD., 16 St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C. 1. 
CURES BML 


CIN. | 
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A COMPANIONABLE BOOK 


The Conversations of 


Johnson 


Edited by R. W. PostGATE: drawings by 
Tom Poutton. Buckram binding, 8s. 6d. 
A very attractive abridged edition of Boswell, 
retaining only the immortal conversations. The 
drawings have very happily caught Dr. Johnson 
in his most characteristic moods. [SEPT. 29 
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NEW NOVELS 


ie Dezyelict by JosepH T. SHAW 


A thrilling adventure story of a deserted ocean 
liner, crippled by an iceberg and threatened by 
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= 0 - FOR POTTERY AND GLASS 

Ss a Gunman, by DONALD HENDERSON CLARKE : 

i A realistic, unsentimental and exciting tale of a Many people know Heal’s as the place 

i New York gangster, told with Rabelaisian for crockery . and glass-ware of a _ gay 

\ frankness and gusto by a brilliant journalist. - unhackneyed kind. Not everybody knows : 
iS ’ that at Heal’s you will never fail to see < 
K P ar ties by CaRL VAN VECHTEN decorative pieces by the finest modern 

\¢ ‘ This vivacious satire, . . . a clever study.’ craftsmen of all nations. 

- 1 ‘te Supplement 

is ee ny ae Illustrated Catalogues “ Table Wares,” “ Toilet 

‘ ; Wares” and “Glass” sent on request. 

Fh BORZOL 

Ng KNOPF asd Lonpon HEAL & SON, LTD., 

i a 193/198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 
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Three “First” Numbers 
oc TOBER ISSUES—ON — TO- DA Y New a should start — 




















V JOMANS . 


DITeD BY FLORA® 


| My WEEK END j 


P Ninel acrice. 1 ; 
The Editor® 
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1} GREAT MISSIONS Him 
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the WOMAN'S MAGAZINE — GREAT THOUGHTS 


the SUNDAY AT HOME 





1/- NET 1/- NET 


The pre-eminent magazine for the 
woman of to-day. The contents 
include a new serial novel entitled 
* Jenifer Blake,” by Ethel L. Earle, 
complete stories by authors of 
repute, articles of practical interest, 
travel items, needlework, home 
hints, verse, and a host of other 
attractions. 


The magazine for literature, science, 
art, philosophy, character sketches, 
reviews of books, travel articles, 
and great thoughts from master 
minds. See the October number 
for full particulars of ‘Great 
Thoughts’ Literary Circle with 
award of £50 in prizes. 


OF ALL BOOKSTALLS, ETC. 
Published at 4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


1/- NET 


THE magazine for the home circle, 
containing articles on. topical and 
general subjects, devotional pages, 
fiction, children’s pages, verse, and 
very many illustrations. ‘See the 
October issue for “* The Cricketers’ 
Sunday,” by J. B. Hobbs, the 


famous Surrey batsman. 
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News of the Week 


Germany and the Nazis 
G VENERAL VON HINDENBURG, the President of 
the German Republic, has come down stoutly on 
the side of Dr. Briining’s Government, which has declared 
its intention of carrying on, that is to say, of appearing 
before the Reichstag with its projected programme and 
of guarding the Constitution against attack. This was, 
of course, generally expected of the President, whose 
character for steadiness is well known. The President 
‘es with the Government that in spite of wild talk 
much wilder, by the way, outside than inside Germany 
there is no danger whatever of a Putsch. On Tuesday 
the German Cabinet considered its proposals for social 
reform and decided appreciably to increase the contri- 
for Unemployment Jnsuranee. The Times 
correspondent says that there will be an inerease of 
from four and a half per cent. to six per cent. or even 
six and a half per cent. He adds that the Government's 
provision for Unemployment. Insurance has inereased 
the estimated deficit in the Budget from £15,000,000 to 





agre 


butions 


£25,000,000. It seems a bold move to jeopardize the 
Budget in the cause of social reform at a time of deep 
economic depression, but it must be remembered that Dr. 
Brining will probably have to rely upon the assistance of 
the Socialists. It is discreet to attract them by enough 
ground-bait. 

* * * * 

All Germany is intensely interested in the trial of three 
lieutenants of the Reichswehr on a charge of “ treasonable 
activities.” The trial is proceeding in the Supreme Court 
at Leipzig and the Judge warned both the Nazis (or 
‘ascists) and Communists who were present that he 
would permit no disorderliness in the Court. The 
manner of the accused showed that there was good 


reason for his warning. One of the accused officers 
avowed himself an active supporter of those bodies 
* which ask for the liberation of the Fatherland.” That 


is a broad description of the Nazi organizations. He 
and his friends maintained that the Reichswehr ought to 
co-operate with these “ patriotic associations.” The 
Judge retorted bluntly that the Reichswehr was the 
‘instrument of the Government.” In detail the charges 
are that the young oflicers tried to seduce fellow-ofticers 
from their proper allegiance. On Tuesday, the first 
day of the trial, it was disclosed that Herr Hitler himself, 
the Nazi leader, may be accused of high treason. In 
the meantime he is being heard as a witness in the 
present case. A Nazi demonstration has been arranged 
for next Sunday at Potsdam, but the demonstrators 
will not appear in such heroic guise as they would wish 
as the Nazi uniform is forbidden. 

* * * * 
Lord Rothermere and Herr Hitler 

Lord Rothermere, who is visiting Munich, the cradle 
of German Fascism, contributed a flaming article to the 
Daily Mail of Wednesday in which he announced that 
Herr Hitler’s success at the General Election had opened 
a “new era” for Germany. The youth of Germany, he 
says, is rising up to assert its will. 

“With the same vigour as they have developed their bodies 
by physical culture, with the same energy as they worked long 
hours at factory, office, or farm, the se young Ge ‘rmans have organized 
themselves to take an active part in their country’s affairs. They 
have discovered, as, I am glad to know, the young men and women 
of England are discovering, that it is no good trusting to the old politi- 
cians. Accordingly they have formed, as I should like to see our 
British youth form, a Parliamentary party of their own.” 

Lord Rothermere goes on to say that the future of 
Germany lies in the hands of Herr Hitler, and he advises 
his countrymen to recognize the “ many advantages ”’ 
which German Fascism offers to Europe.  “ It sets up 
an additional rampart against Bolshevism.” He notes 
that Herr Hitler is leading German youth against 
Communism, and he remarks that he himself founded 
the United Empire Party in England “ with some such 
purpose.” 

* * * * 

The latter part of Lord Rothermere’s article contains 
better sense. It warns Englishmen of the danger of 
failing to get Europe disarmed in accordance with the 
pledge to Germany and to satisfy the national minorities 
that the League is really looking after their interests. 
This would have been with more force il 
Lord Rothermere had been politer to the League as an 


said 
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institution. His vision of Germany as again the most 
powerful country on the Continent with willing helpers 
all round her because these would be _ prospective 
beneficiaries from a disturbance of the status quo, conveys 
an apt warning. But Lord Rothermere gives such a 
respectful Nazi salute to the methods of the “ new 
era ” that we cannot help wondering what thoughts would 
pass through the brain of the proprietor of the Daily Mail 
if the German Emperor was brought back under the 
patronage of Herr Hitler, Director and Adviscr-in-General 
of German Youth. 
* * * 

The Improvement in India 

The Government of India’s weekly appreciation of the 
situation published in the papers of Wednesday, was by 
far the most encouraging which has been issued since 
civil disobedience began. There are unmistakable signs 
that resentment is increasing at the disturbance of 
ordinary life. The confidence of many followers of the 
Congress has been shaken. The apprehensions of the 
minority communities have been intensified and their 
opposition to the Congress policy has consequently 
stiffened. Parents and students are reacting against the 
attempted boycott of education. The Congress policy 
cannot succeed without the support of a large part of the 
Hindu middle classes, but these very classes are being 
alienated because of their losses through the trade boycott. 
The propaganda of the Congress has overreached itself. 
It has claimed an assured success, whereas the lessening 
force of civil disobedience and the solid presence of the 
Raj are visible to anyone who uses his eyes. ‘‘ On the 
whole ” says the writer of the appreciation ‘‘ while there 
is good reason to take a sanguine view of the future 
there is no justification for any relaxation of effort.” 

* * * * 
The Soviet and Cheap Corn 

During the past week much information has been 
published about the remarkable efforts of the Soviet 
Government to export corn and sell it at whatever price 
it will fetch. It is impossible to say precisely in what 
degree this policy is part of the Five Years’ Plan and in 
what degree it is related to propaganda in the peasant 
States. During the discussion of the Economie Committee 
of the Assembly at Geneva on Tuesday it was stated that 
Rumania and Hungary were exporting only about half 
the amount of corn which they exported two years ago, 
and that the peasants were in acute distress. In several 
countries as well as. in Russia there is the startling 
paradox that people surrounded by plenty are living on 
the border line of want. Most speakers in the Economic 
Committee were careful to attribute the crisis in the main 
to universal economic depression, but quite as many of 
them thought that the Russian policy of. ‘ dumping ” 
had distinctly aggravated the evil. 

* * * * 

The Washington correspondent of the Times says that 
it is a common belief in the United States that the 
Soviet is trying to ‘“‘demoralize grain prices.” In 
judging of the reasonableness of this belief it must be 
remembered that Government officials in the United 
States are naturally tempted to make the most of every 
explanation of their own agricultural depression. It 
seems that altogether more than two hundred and twenty 
ships have been chartered by the Sovict since August 
for exporting grain and wood. There is something 
humiliating in that thought that when several populations 
are not far from starvation, politicians should feel com- 
pelled to complain of the cheapness of corn—as though 
an outrage against humanity had been committed! It 
is almost as though the Israelites in their wanderings 
had complained that the manna was dumped. 


ee 


The excuse of the politician-economist is, no doubt, 
that facts themselves humiliate us, and it is unfortunately 
true that a man who is earning nothing cannot afford to 
buy anything even though plenteous harvests are all 
round him. Perhaps the utterly inadequate Russian 
railways have been unable to convey enough corn to 
hungry Russians themselves. Anyhow, what is called 
a famine is frequently found on investigation to be a 
failure in distribution. The Soviet enterprise, whatever 
its reason or motive, will probably give an impetus to the 
fashionable Socialist demand that Import Boards should 
be set up in Great Britain to buy corn in bulk and sell 
it as it may be required for the nation’s needs. It will 
be argued that the State could thus help the farmer by 
stabilizing prices, and yet, having bought foreign corn 
cheaply, come out of the adventure witha profit. We 
hope, however, that such adventitious pleading will not 
bewitch many people. The policy of bulk purchase is 
full of risks, as experience has proved, and the y 
prospect of all is that it would end in universal » ic 


trading. 
* * * * 


A Wheat Quota 

A far better and safer plan for helping the farmer, as 
it seems to us, is that of a wheat quota. A very concise 
presentation of this policy by Colonel E. A. Ruggles-Brise 
was published in the Times of Friday, September 19th. 
According to his proposal, the British mills would be 
required to grind specified quotas of home-grown and 
Empire-grown wheat with a balance of foreign-grown 
wheat. This quota scheme would be in addition to the 
guaranteed price for wheat which was recently offered 
to the farmer by Mr. Baldwin. There seems to be no 
reason why such a policy should not be accepted by all 
the parties, for all parties alike are alive at last to the 
cardinal importance of saving agriculture. No party 
takes. alarm at expedients which formerly would have 
been considered unconventional if not heretical. Indced, 
Dr. Addison, President of the Board of Agriculture, has 
himself already accepted the quota principle, though he 
couples it with bulk purchase. 

* * * * 

Colonies and Mandates 

In the Sixth Committee of the League Assembly on 
Tuesday, Mr. Buxton the British representative, expressed 
the opinion that the Mandates Commission should be 
enabled to use the great experience which it was acquiring 
‘for the benefit of native races throughout the world.” 
This statement was taken to mean that the British 
Government would be glad to see the Mandate principle 
extended to all Colonies. Great Britain, so far as we can 
see, would Jose nothing by such an extension. Traders 
of all countries are already given equality of opportunity 
with British traders in the Crown colonies. If that example 
spread, as it very well might under the instigation 
of a universalized Mandate system, so much the better. 
Further, the Mandate system for all colonies would 
probably ease the strain of international covetousness. 
Colonies under a Mandate system would seem to be 
held by a less direct form of ownership. It would not be 
surprising, if under such conditions Germany should 
feel that after all she had nothing to gain—except a 
burden of responsibility—by pressing for the restoration 
of her former colonies. 

* * * * 

Disarmament 

Mr. Scullin, the Australian Prime Minister, who has 
paid a brief visit to Geneva, addressed the Reduction of 
Armaments Committee of the League last Saturday. 
He said that his Government strongly supported the 
principle of giving financial help to States which were the 
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victims of aggression, but on two conditions. One condi- 
tion was that the Treaty must not come into force until 
armaments had actually been reduced, and the other 
was that the liability of each guarantor should be strictly 
confined to the amount assigned to it. He described dis- 
armament as the “ greatest object ” of the League and he 
shared the opinion that much faster progress ought to be 
made. It was useless, he contended, to speak of security 
first. Thus he dismissed summarily the French doctrine. 
Disarmament was the “first step” to the abolition of 
war. 
* * * * 
The Imperial Conference 
We have written in our first leading article about the 
Imperial Conference. One fact must be added here. On 
Wednesday the Prime Minister received a joint memoran- 
dum from the Trades Union Congress and the Federation 
of British Industries. This powerful combination makes 
invaluable proposals for a Permanent Secretariat and a 
Permanent Commonwealth Trade Conference. 
* * * * 
British Investors in French Rentes 
It has become known that about a month ago Mr. 
Snowden addressed a Note to the French Government 
setting forth the claims of British holders of French War 
Loan bonds. The British investor who bought in pounds 
never imagined that France would reduce the value of the 
franc to 2d. and then claim the right to pay interest at 
that value, which is only a fifth of the issue value. The 
French case is thet the loans were always understood to be in 
paper frances ; that British investors ought to have fore- 
secn that the value of their property must respond to 
the fortunes of the paper franc; and that it would be 
unfair to give foreigners a_ preference over French 
investors. Unfortunately for this argument the French 
Government itself, in several cases where it was itself a 
lender, has claimed that payment should be made not 
at the paper france rate, but at the gold rate. We believe 
that it secured judgment on each occasion. Mr. Snowden 
has repeatedly expressed his sympathy with the British 
investors, who are numerous. It is said that about 
£50,000,000 of British money was originally invested. 
Arbitration is the best way out, and it is believed that 
Mr. Snowden has suggested it. 
* * * * 
Important Political Speeches 
The autumn political campaign began in earnest last 
Saturday when several speeches were made. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain said that the first duty of the Conservative 
Party, when it was returned to power, might be to bring 
in “ an emergency tariff.” This would give home manu- 
facturers a breathing space while negotiations were 
conducted with foreign countries and the Dominions. 
He thought that the mere announcement of such an 
intention would restore hope among despairing people. 
Thus Mr. Chamberlain gave a plain hint to Mr. Baldwin. 
Or shall we say that he took the lead ? In this connexion 
we note that in a letter to the Times of Thursday, Lord 
Brentford also took the lead by stating his conviction that 
the Referendum policy was dead. 
* * * * 


Mr. Lloyd George said that he would co-operate with 
any Government who would stop the rot of unemployment 
and give peace to a distracted world. “ I am looking out 
for a Government of that sort.”” He did not pretend to 
be satisfied with the “ self-complacent and stubborn 
ineptitude of the Government,” but his dissatisfaction 
would not prevent him from co-operating with them 
until he felt sure that the ineptitude was incurable. 
Mr. Lloyd George presumably had decided that for some 


reason, hidden from us, such words would make co. 
operation easier. Dr. Addison said that the Labour 
Government would be the first Government to tackle the 
agricultural problem and that there would probably 
have to be three separate agricultural Bills in the coming 
session. 
* * * * 
The Motoring Regulations 
On Tuesday officials of the Ministry of Transport 
received a deputation representing the motoring organiza- 
tions, the British Medical Association, local authorities, 
the police, and others, to consider the proposed regulations 
under the new Traffic Act. The discussion was apparently 
satisfactory to everybody. No objection was raised to 
the declarations in regard to physical fitness and eyesight. 
The onus of making a true declaration rests upon the 
applicant. The Morning Post says that the test for eyesight 
in doubtful cases is ability to read a letter of the alphabet 
nine millimetres high and nine millimetres wide at 
a distance of twenty feet. Applicants required to 
pass this test would be allowed to use glasses or not 
as they pleased. Mr. Morrison has evidently decided 
that the Act shall not be interpreted in any harassing or 
vexatious manner. No reasonable motorist has anything 
to fear. The general effect of the Act will be to increase 
safety. 
* x * * 
Princess Margaret Rose 
The names Margaret Rose chosen for the second 
daughter of the Duke of York seem to have pleased 
everybody. Margaret is distinctly Scottish. There was 
Saint Margaret, the Queen of Malcolm III; and it was 
through the marriage of Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII, with James IV of Scotland that the way 
was prepared for the union of crowns and countries. 
As for Rose, it is agreeable to all who call them- 
selves English and _ prize the English emblem. 
Rose also happens to be the name of one of the new 
Princess’s aunts. 
* * * & 
Cunard Liners 
The Cunard Company is contemplating the building 
of two great new liners, but it is not yet known what their 
size and speed will be. It is said that the Company 
would like to build vessels of seventy thousand tons 
which would carry four thousand passengers, besides 
a crew of cight hundred, and would steam thirty knots. 
They would be a plain answer to the wonderful ‘ Bremen’ 
and ‘ Europa ’ of Germany, but the chairman of the Cunard 
Company disclaimed any intention of vain glorious com- 
petition. In his view the whole problem is strictly 
economic. He thinks that two huge and very fast ships 
could do the work of three of the present size. This is 
Rationalization. The cost of each ship is estimated 
at £5,000,000. The question of insuring such expensive 
vessels is believed to have staggered the underwriters, 
and there is talk of the Government itself taking 
a share in the risk. We shall not venture an opinion 
as to whether it would be sound policy to build ships 
of this magnitude. We have sometimes found more 
comfort in moderate sized vessels than in the mammoths. 
However, we are cheerfully prepared to be taught by 
experience. 
* * * * 


Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) wason Wednesday 
1043;; ‘1 Wednesday week, 103{§; a year ago, 101}; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 92}; on 
Wednesday week, 92; a year ago, 843. Conversion Loan 
(3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 78}; on Wednesday week, 
78x.d.; a year ago, 72}. 
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Rationalizing the Empire 


PWN\HERE are many reasons why the Imperial Conference 
which is about to meet in London is being looked 
forward to with unprecedented interest, curiosity and 
hope. The last Imperial Conference was memorable for 
its invention of the formula of equality between the 
Dominions and Great Britain. One very urgent question 
before us now is, to put it quite simply : How will that 
equality be used? It may be used, if things go wrong, 
to assert the individual independence of the Dominions 
so far that Imperial co-operation will be thwarted, not 
encouraged. On the other hand, if things go right, co- 
operation and co-ordination will be cultivated without 
any thought of individual armour propre because it will 
be recognized that if the sister nations of the Common- 
wealth do not stand together they will fall together. 
There will have to be give and take. A common ideal 
will have to be regarded as immensely more important 
than any pedantic or legalistic conception of how individual 
nationality can be formally or verbally honoured. We 
must hear less of the right to seeede—which, technically, 
ought not to be disputed—and more of the honour and the 
obligation of not seceding. The British Commonwealth of 
Nations has never yet explored or even imagined the full 
possibilities of economic co-operation—beneficent not 
only for the service of the world but for the raising of the 
standards of wellbeing among its own members. The 
time has arrived to make a beginning with this great 
exploration. If human wit had chosen an occasion for 
making the work of the Imperial Conference profoundly 
significant it could not have chosen a better time than 
now when we are in the trough of a terrible industrial 
depression. If we cannot look to the development of the 
Empire to help to lift us out of that trough we do not 
know where to turn for immediate assistance. 

Extreme economic adversity always brings its peculiar 
forms of panic. Within the past year there has been 
much economic theorizing which might be described as 
panic-thinking. There has been a tendency to assume that 
all the foundations upon which the wealth of Great 
Britain has been built up were wrongly laid; that they 
must be dug up and replaced with new foundations of 
an entirely different design. This would be a very specula- 
tive enterprise in any case, but it seems to border upon 
madness when we remember that the plan is inspired 
by a wholly unjustifiable assumption. That assumption 
is that the Dominions, with a very little persuasion, 
would abandon their policy of nursing their secondary 
industries by means of tariffs and would enter into a 
system of Free Trade with Great Britain provided that 
a ring-fence of tariffs was placed round the whole Empire 
to save it from the industrial encroachments of the rest 
of the world. We ourselves, of course, do not regard 
trade with foreign countries as an encroachment but as a 
jorm of co-operation; and we are convinced that if 
Great Britain ever entered into any arrangement by which 
she sacrificed her trade with foreign countries—at present 
the greater part of her export trade—she would soon be 
bitterly lamenting the poverty which she had brought 
upon herself. 

We must not, however, go into the principles of Pro- 
tection and Free Trade ; all we want to point out now is 
that if the Imperial Conference embarks, as we sincerely 
hope it will, upon a great policy of Imperial development 
the arguments based upon the assumption that the 
Dominions will abandon Protection will quickly be put 
in their proper place. History is likely to be repeated 
in one respect. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain began by 
imagining an Imperial Zollverein and was forced by the 
facts to transform his policy of a Free: Trade Empire 


protected against all the rest of the world into a poliey 
of an Empire protected indeed against the rest of the 
world, but encouraging its own internal trade mainly by 
means of Preferential tariffs. Free Traders ought to have 
no objection whatever on principle to such Preferences 
because in so far as they effect a reduction of tariffs they 
are an approximation to the ideal state of freedom of 
exchange. There is one caveat, however, which is necessary, 
It is a habit among those Protectionists who firmly believe 
that tariffs of themselves irrigate the industrial land and 
produce plentiful groups of employment to propose that 
British tariffs should be first increased and that then those 
tariffs which operate against the various parts of the 
Empire should be lowered. In that case there would be 
no approximation to Free Trade. The tariff wall, after 
being raised all round, would merely have a few bricks 
knocked off the top for the benefit of our friends. 

Any scheme of Imperial development which is to repre- 
sent the greatest common measure of agreement is bound 
to be a patchwork. Tariffs will probably play their part, 
though we hope not a predominant part. There are many 
other ways of concentrating and intensifying the trade 
possibilities of the Empire. Most people seem already to 
have forgotten the brilliant Final Report of the Dominions 
Royal Commission which was published in 1917, Lord 
D’Abernon was the chairman. Eighteen years ago this 
Commission put its finger on the weak spots in the 
organization of the Empire and proposed something 
resembling what is really our present task—the 
Rationalization of the Empire. Inadequacy was found 
in the telegraph, postal and shipping services. Harbours 
and waterways were insufficiently developed. Emigration 
was neglected as one of the means of scientifically distri- 
buting the industrial workers. Legislation affecting the 
mechanism of trade, such as that in regard to patents, 
copyright, and measures, was chaotic. Capital raised 
in the United Kingdom for developing Impcrial resources 
was frequently ill-applied. The dissemination of informa- 
tion bearing upon trade was faulty. Finally, the organiza- 
tion for disposing of Imperial produce was thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. In other words, as we should say to-cay, 
marketing and salesmanship were bad. 

The Rationalization of the Empire by, or through, the 
Imperial Conference is in every sense a “* whole time job.” 
It is also a permanent job. It cannot be done inter- 
mittently. Clearly the first need of the Imperial Conference 
is a Permanent Secretariat. The creation of an Imperial 
Development Board was the principal reeommendation 
of Lord D’Abernon’s Report. This, he said, ought to 
be under the supreme control of the Conference. — Its 
function would be to make good such defects as have 
been mentioned. Lord D’Abernon emphatically disso- 
ciated it from politics. On political questions the 


Conference itself would, of course, have to decide. 


We earnestly hope that if the elements of an Imperial 
economic arrangement are agreed upon this year no 
political party or group will obstruct the agreement by 
being merely captious. Agreement in itself would be an 
enormous achievement. No Free Trader ought to object 
because the pure “* doctrine ” of Free Trade had not been 
preserved, and no Protectionist ought to object because 
his views were not completely met. The confidence which 
comes when uncertainty has been ended is the true 
vitalizer of trade and is a much more powerful tonic than 
either Free Trade or Protection in itself. It could release 
a store of moral. energy which would animate the 
whole Empire and would prosper us on our way to 
that time when we should see an end of this terrible 
unemployment. 
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The National Minorities 


ANY members of the League Assembly have per- 
sistently shown a deep concern for the welfare 
of those racial minorities which live in other people’s 
countries. ~The ethnography of the world is a jig-saw 
puzzle. Whenever fresh national groupings have appeared 
after a war thete has always been a large number of 
misfits—communities detached from their natural racial 
allegiance. It is said that the national minorities to-day 
amount to about 30,000,000 persons. Newspaper readers 
learn about these minorities from time to time when, 
for example, Germany objects to Germans who have 
become Polish citizens being deprived of their own 
language; or Austria protests against the Italianizing 
of those who were once Austrians ; or Hungary protests 
against the treatment of Hungarians in Rumania; _ or 
Bulgars lament their hard lot in Yugoslavia; or Assy- 
rians and Armenians take fright at the thought of being 
included in the future self-governing Kingdom of Iraq. 
The League Assembly always has its say on the difficult 
question of guarantecing justice to the minorities. This 
year in the Sixth Committee of the Assembly the debate 
was kept going for three days. Behind this enthusiasm 
is, of course, the suspicion that the Council of the League, 
which is the guarantor of justice to the minorities, has 
been shirking its duty. The problem is extraordinarily 
difficult. For the backward races which are governed 
under Mandates there is, as everybody knows, the 
Permanent Mandates Commission to maintain a constant 
supervision, but there is no such body watching over the 
destinies of the national minorities. For this omission 
there is a natural, though we feel not an adequate, reason. 
Most of the States which have racial minorities within 
their borders argue that the appointment of a Permanent 
Minorities Commission, such as Herr Stresemann used to 
advocate, would mean a derogation from their sovereign- 
ty. The answer is surely that the supervision of the 
Mandates is also a derogation from sovereignty. In 
the practice of our modern world sovereignty has suffered 
so much attrition that it is not quite recognizable for 
what it used to be. Yet the academic conception of an 
undimmed sovereignty is still an hallucination in many 
brains. 


The Future of 


TY\HE races for the ‘America’ Cup have reduced 

yacht racing in the most expensive class to an 
absurdity. That fact had better be faced frankly in 
order that the magnificent sport of yacht racing may be 
kept sane and may remain within the reach of those 
who are prepared to spend thousands of pounds but not 
hundreds of thousands. 

By far the most illuminating accounts of the races 
which we have read were written by Major B. Heckstall- 
Smith, and were published in the Daily Telegraph, the 
Sunday Times and the Field. It is clear from his state- 
ments that no British challenger has ever been more 
decisively beaten than ‘Shamrock V’ was beaten by 
‘Enterprise’; and yet, judged on the merits of her 
hull, ‘ Shamrock’ was probably the fastest yacht ever 
sent across the Atlantic, and perhaps the fastest vacht 
ever built in Great Britain. The Americans won because 
their yacht was better equipped and_ better rigged, 
though it is safe to add without spoiling the argu- 
ment that she was also better handled. The mechan- 
ical equipment of ‘ Enterprise’ was the last word in 
ingenuity and expense. All the new inventions employed 
in her were perfectly legitimate, and the Americans 


If only the Council had been able to exercise its guar- 
dianship over the minorities with more publicity it 
might have been saved at least that part of the criticiem 
which has been misdirected. The Council, however, 
has conducted its business with consistent secrecy. 
There is nothing very surprising in this, for nearly every 
Member-State of the Council has felt itself under some 
compulsion of loyalty to its fellow Sovereign States. The 
general sense has been that if the Council encouraged 
unnecessary prying into the affairs of admittedly 
independent States there would be little hope of keeping 
the peace. Influenced by this fear, the Council has habi- 
tually inquired into the grievances of the minorities 
through a Committee of Three, the members of which 
apparently report to the individual members of the 
Council, but not officially or publicly to the Council as a 
whole. 

For the rest, the Council receives its information in 
the form of petitions sent to it—but not all laid before 
it, since there is a considerable sifting—by the minorities. 
It must be admitted that the petition system has led to 
a good deal of disguised propaganda. But surely a 
Permanent Minorities Commission could do exactly 
what the Council wants—save it from the false dressed 
up as the true. 

The work of the Council may be very much better 
done than some members of the Assembly suppose, but 
the awkward fact is that there is no accurate means of 
knowing. In the debate of the past few days at Geneva 
M. Briand and representatives of the Little Entente 
firmly refused, for the reasons we have indicated, to 
tolerate any notion of a Permanent Minorities Com- 
mission. Neither Germany nor Great Britain took the 
other side definitely, and the proposal cannot therefore 
be regarded as practical politics for the present. It is 
an ideal, however, by no means to be forgotten. Mean- 
while it would be satisfactory if there could be more 
publicity. Perhaps the best means of bringing this 
about would be to ask the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice to give a ruling upon the precise 
functions of the Council, as these are continually under 
dispute. 


Yacht Racing 


are to be heartily congratulated on the determination 
and originality with which they made the British yacht 
look like a laggard within the conditions of yacht racing 
as they are. 

It has been suggested that ‘Shamrock’ was strained 
by her voyage across the Atlantic, but there is not a 
shred of evidence to justify that excuse. Major Heckstall- 
Smith convincingly attributes the superiority of * Enter- 
prise ’ to her brilliant windward work. It is by windward 
work—that is to say by efficient tacking—that races 
are won. Major Heckstall-Smith shows that ‘ Shamrock ’ 
when reaching (with the wind on her beam) or when running 
before the wind was faster than ‘ Enterprise.’ In 
reaching or running the set of the sails is not a matter of 
final importance. When a yacht is tacking, however, 
perfectly fitting sails will give her a decisive lead from a 
yacht with only moderately well fitting sails. The 
special boom of ‘ Enterprise,’ designed by Mr. Burgess, 
who is evidently a man of intense imagination—at all 
events he is a poet and a painter as well as a yacht designer 
—had much to say to the set of her mainsail. The boom 
had transverse slides and could be adapted along the 
foot of the sail to the parabolic curve of the canvas, 
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Then there was the duralumin mast which Major Heck- 
stall-Smith calculates saved ‘ Enterprise ’ a ton and a half 
of weight. The centre of gravity of the dead weight of 
the mast in yachts of the type of ‘Shamrock’ and 
‘Enterprise’ is sixty or seventy feet above the water. 
It is easy to see, therefore, how much adverse leverage 
at that point ‘ Enterprise’ was saved as compared with 
‘Shamrock.’ Yet again, although ‘ Enterprise’s ’ sheets, 
runners, and so forth, were handled on deck in the 
usual manner, delicate after-touches were made by 
mechanism below decks. Thus a strain could be relieved 
or increased if it was shown by the registering meters to be 
too much or too little. 

It was all these niceties which defeated ‘ Shamrock.’ 
The hulls of the two yachts were built for the first time 
under the same international rule; it was not a case, 
therefore, of a mere racing machine unfit for any but 
sheltered waters scoring a hollow victory over a yacht 
which had been designed incidentally for an ocean 
voyage. 

‘Shamrock’ was tested in British waters by races 
with yachts which were of a type entirely different from 
her own. She had only two suits of sails. Nevertheless, 


Sir Thomas Lipton must have spent about £30,000 on 
building and rigging her. Very few men can be expected 
to spend so much. If Major Heckstall-Smith is right, 
‘Enterprise ’ with her bronze hull, her duralumin mast, 
her many suits of sails, her special boom and all her 
various mechanical devices, cost £150,000. It must be 
remembered, besides, that three other yachts nearly as 
expensive had been built to compete with her for the 
honour of racing against ‘ Shamrock.’ 

Obviously international yacht racing for large yachts 
if the expense is not to be limited will henceforth be a 
sport for syndicates, not for individuals however rich, 
Is this worth while? In yacht racing as in several 
other departments of life we are becoming the victims 
of our scientific progress. But there is a movement to 
return to reason. Several prominent American yacht 
owners, who are excellent sportsmen and sensible men 
and who perceive the danger, are considering the possi- 
bility of sailing their yachts over to England next summer 
to take part in races in which certain excesses of expen- 
diture will be barred. May they come even if they win! 
For their wizardry in designing yachts and in stecring 
them, is, anyhow, a thing to see. 


French and British Methods in the Near East 


[M. William Martin is the Editor of the Journal de Genéve; he 
has recently visited the territories administered under ‘“* A” Man- 
dates.— Ep. Spectator. ] 
rFHE countries composing the old Turkish Empire, 

which at the end of the World War were placed 
under the aegis of the League by “A” Mandates, have 
special and intimate bonds of union. They all speak the 
same language; their climate and geographical conditions 
are identical. From the economic point of view, the 
seaboard is closely dependent upon the prosperity of 
the interior, and undoubtedly the decadence of Meso- 
potamia, in the course of the last few centuries, has 
contributed more than anything else to the slow ruin 
of Syria and Palestine. The degree of development 
of these countries from the standpoint of civilization is 
practically the same, and they have experienced the 
same historical vicissitudes. For very many centuries 
they have had to submit to the same dominations, 
and their recent history is a common one. During the 
War they all benefited by the same promises of the 
Allies and, when peace was declared, they found them- 
selves in the same juridical position with regard to 
the international community. 

All this explains the profound unity of Arab national 
sentiment, which has the effect of making the people 
of Iraq react strongly to events in Syria or in Palestine, 
and vice versa. 

How is it, then, under such circumstances, that the 
practical application ofan identical juridical régime in Arab 
countries can be so variable, and so subject to storms, 
very different from one another. ? In 1925, when Syria 
was in a state of revolt, the countries under the British 
Mandate did not stir. In 1929 there was fighting in 
Palestine while Iraq and Syria remained peaceful. 

The principal reason for these differences must be 
found in the fact that certain of these countries are 
under British control, and others under French control, 
in short the different methods employed by the British 
and the French administrators have affected the juridical 
and the moral atmosphere of the respective populations. 

But here, a preliminary remark should be made. 
There is no more unity in British methods than in French 
methods. Great Britain administers Iraq in one way, 
Palestine in another way, and Transjordania, small as she 
is, in yet another way. On the French side, you have pure 


dictatorship in the Government of the Alaouites and the 
Druses, a régime of quasi-dictatorship decked out in 
constitutional forms in Syria, and a_ Parliamentary 
Republic of the Western type in the Liban country. 
Consequently, it is with some caution and with a good 
deal of qualification that the collective expressions, 
French methods and English methods, should be em- 
ployed. However, they do permit some _ interesting 
speculations, which are applicable in most cases. 

The first difference which becomes apparent to the 
traveller is that concerning the recruitment of the admin- 
istrative staff. Here the British Administration has 
an incontestable advantage. Great Britain has at 
her disposal in Egypt, in the Sudan, and in a certain 
measure in India, a nursery or training-ground of Govern- 
ment servants, admirably suited to the tasks with which 
they have to deal in the Near East. Most of these 
agents know intimately the population, its point of 
view, its manners, its customs and its language. Many 
British officials whom I have met in Iraq and in Trans- 
jordania fought during the war in the Arab army, and 
this has given them valuable experience, both of Arab 
leaders and of the people. 

The importance of this is seen in the influence which 
they are able to exercise, notably on King Feisal. The 
whole political system of Iraq is conditioned by the 
community of views that exists between the King and 
the High Commissioner. The difficulties which appear 
at all stages in the hierarchy come to the top and are 
regulated in a friendly way between the chiefs of the 
two administrations, Arab and British. A knowledge 
of the Arab language is also of considerable importance, 
especially in the administration of justice. France 
has committed the imprudence of imposing French 
as the sole language of administration in her possessions 
in Northern Africa. She has, therefore, not been able 
to form a body of administrators and of judges who 
have an adequate knowledge of Arabic. The result 
of this is the extremely complicated procedure of the 
courts in Syria. 

But the human element is, perhaps, less important 
than the way in which the administrators conceive the 
Mandate. One may say, in a general way, that in the 
eyes of the French administrators the ideal of a Mandate 
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js as near as possible that which France has achieved in 
Morocco. Not having been received with enthusiasm 
at the beginning by the Syrian population, they strove 
to make themselves useful and so, in time, acceptable. 
The profound desire of these men, dispersed in the villages 
or small towns, is to render service to an attractive 
people. Their ambition is that things should go well, 
according to their Western conception, which means 
in most cases that they should go on very differently 
from the way in which they have gone up to now. This 
is the cause of difficulties with the inhabitants for, of 
course, there is some difficulty in making them wunder- 
stand these good intentions. At bottom, every French 
official desires to promote the happiness of the inhabitants; 
indeed, in spite of themselves, that was the cause of 
the revolt of the Druses in 1925. 

The British conception, as expressed in Iraq, where 
Great Britain has been able to translate it into reality, 
is quite different. It consists in educating the nation 
under Mandate in order to prepare it for self-Government 
and so bring the Mandate to an end as soon as possible, 
All that Great Britain demands is that her own economic 
and strategic interest be guaranteed. For the rest, 
her agents work actively to form and to prepare an 
independent Iraq people. To this end, they leave the 
Arabs as much freedom of action as possible, and appear 
as little as possible themselves in the administration. 

One may say that in Iraq this method succeeds. 
There is, of course, some discontent. Between the 
British and the Arabs a trace of misunderstanding may 
be scen. The transformation of the protectorate into 
a Mandate, then from a Mandate into an Alliance, must 
in the opinion of the British, leave their predominant 
position intact. For the people of Iraq, on the other 
hand, this evolution signifies a liberty more and more 
complete vis-a-vis England or any other country. The 
future is, therefore, uncertain. If, in 1932, Iraq is 
accepted as a Member of the League of Nations she 
may demand to be free of her British counsellors. If, 
on the other hand, admission were refused, Great Britain 


would be accounted responsible. In both cases a conflict 
is possible, but in the meanwhile, the personal relations 
of the political leaders in Iraq and their British advisers 
are good. 

In Palestine the results are less happy because the 
conditions are different. The problems are at the same 
time more difficult and easier. They are more difficult 
because of the existence of Zionism and because of the 
promises which were made both to the Jews and to 
the Arabs. But they are more easy because the British 
Administration concentrates in its hands all powers, 
both legislative and executive. Great Britain, therefore, 
is in the position of a dictator in the most absolute 
sense; a position undoubtedly to be envied by heads of 
governments throughout the world. 

But in order that this position should be advantageous, 
it is necessary to have the will to make use of it. Liberalism 
is not an article of export. Freedom of thought, of speech 
and of association, which is excellent in London, is not 
necessarily so in Jerusalem. 

If there is one lesson which emerges strongly from a 
visit to the Eastern countries under Mandate, it is the 
necessity for European solidarity. The great mistake 
of British policy as well as that of French policy has 
been that it was based rather on a sentiment of rivalry 
than on a sentiment of solidarity. So long as the policy 
followed in Iraq had no repercussion anywhere else 
but in Syria, as was the case in the course of the last 
few years, all was well for Great Britain. But the 
repercussion to-day is seen in the minds of the Arabs 
of Palestine, and the drawback of these differences in 
method begins to appear. 

The only way for Europe to govern the East is to 
do so in a systematic and reasoned manner. So long 
as the Governments of Paris and of London are not 
able to speak and act as one, conjuguer leur action, as we 
say, so long will they risk unceasing and renewed diffi- 
culties in this connexion. The unity of the Arab peoples 
is a reality which needs to be matched by a united 


Europe. Witiiam Martin. 


Open Air Swimming Baths 


7 I were asked to state from what relaxation I derived 
my greatest pleasure and to what I attributed the 
comparatively good state of health which I enjoy in late 
middle age, I should answer that it was my habit of 
swimming before breakfast. Swimming is, perhaps, too 
grand a word, for my Hellespont is not much more than 
a length of the bath, say bathing or dipping or what 
you will with a walk there and back. That is why I 
rejoiced at Mr. Lansbury’s “ gesture’ and feel a little 
secret pride that, so far as I know, it was I who first pub- 
licly suggested that the Serpentine should be made avail- 
able for swimmers of both sexes at all reasonable times. In 
saying this I do not wish to take any credit from Mr. 
Lansbury or the Labour Government, for I do not for a 
moment suppose that he ever heard of my suggestion 
or that it had the remotest influence on his action, and 
even if he had he would have earned the utmost praise 
for the way in which his reform has been carried out. 
I do not think that the arrangements in Hyde Park, 
considering the obvious difficulties, could possibly have 
been bettered. I wish I could say the same of the other 
baths and swimming resorts in and around London, or 
that swimming was not one of those things they order 
better abroad, but, unfortunately, they do, and here is 
a subject for the reformer’s hand, and, fortunately, the 
reforms which are called for need not wait for Mr. Maxton’s 
twenty-five years, but can, with a little zeal, be carried 


out in the time of even the oldest of us. It is an odd 
thing, but true, that if you ask the people whom you meet, 
even during a heat wave, if they have been swimming 
or have the intention of doing so, the majority will in 
the first place tell you that they do not know where the 
pools are to be found, except the Serpentine, which will be 
too full, and, indeed, I do not know myself of any guide 
or hand-book where a list of them can be conveniently 
found, and, if they are at all fastidious, the rest of them 
will be inclined to say that the unattractiveness of their 
surroundings and amenities is such that, on the whole, 
they prefer to wait till they can get to the real country 
or the seaside. And that, broadly speaking, is a sound 
argument, except, indeed, that the seaside, or that part 
of it from which you can easily and without expense and 
complication, wrestle with our Mother, the Sea, is some- 
times extremely difficult to find. 

Roughly speaking, the indictment which these fastidious 
people level against the public swimming baths of England, 
open and covered, is that the dressing accommodation 
is faulty, that the space surrounding them is never free 
from the litter of past bathers and that the entry to them 
is shackled with regulations tantalizing to the memory, 
and irksome even when they can be remembered, and 
it is an indictment which can usually be proved to the 
hilt, although there are faint signs of improvement. There 
are still many bathing places where “ mixed bathing ” 
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is allowed only during part of the day, and the rest is 
divided into times for “gents” or “ladies” only 
and for what is known as “ family ” bathing, which means 
that no confirmed ascetic may enter the healing waters 
alone, and it is incum ent upon him to find before the 
two allotted hours are over “a sixpenny dip” as a 
companion or return home unrefreshed. It is to my 
mind quite preposterous that in these days any dis- 
crimination between the sexes should be made. Person- 
ally and selfishly, especially in that silent hour before 
breakfast when I usually swim, I prefer the swimming 
bath nearest to my home to be quite empty, as it usually 
is, but, though I am not normally afflicted with these 
unselfish thoughts, it troubles me when I take my dive to 
think that there may be working girls in the neighbour- 
hood who share my belief in the virtue of the morning 
bath, but are absolutely forbidden by ridiculous regu- 
lations to exercise their faith. 

With regard to the dressing accommodation, I think 
that the system of small, ill-ventilated claustro-phobic 
cupboards, one to each person, though it suits in some 
ways the English temperament, unsatisfactory and 
entirely wrong, and I am horrified to see it is to be 
repeated in a new open-air swimming bath that is being 
erected. In my favourite swimming bath two open sheds, 
designed, as I think, perfectly, have now been boarded 
up in such a way as to exclude nearly all light and air, and 
in order, I suppose, that no mixed maiden may con- 
ceivably obtain an eighty feet oblique sight of a pair of 
aertex cellular pants. People should dress or undress in 
sheds as much open to the air and the sun as possible, 
and perhaps there might be a few “ private cabins ” of a 
comfortable size to be secured at a cost which would help 
the revenue of the establishment. I know that at first 
one is averse from seeing other people dressing or un- 
dressing ; they seem to wear such very odd and unsightly 
garments and so many of them, but this very exposure 
to the comments of the eyes of others will in time improve 
matters in this respect. We most of us honour a well- 
dressed man or woman; we should honour still more 
those who are well undressed or even half dressed. 

The question of the actual costume that is to be worn 
in the bath is a difficult one, and I think it is gradually 
solving itself and will eventually resolve itself into little 
more than thin air. I am old enough to remember the 
thick serge shirts which decency demanded thirty years 
ago; how much less decency will demand fifty years 
from now I guess but do not wish to write myself down 
too bold a prophet. 

I have left myself too little space to write of the reforms 
that are demanded—and rightly demanded—in aesthetic 
appearance and general tidiness ; but much remains that 
ought to be done, that can be done, and that will bring 
its own reward in increased patronage. Every responsible 
manager should be sent to Germany in order to study the 
conditions in the bathing places of even quite small 
towns. Here nothing is done, or hardly anything, to 
discourage litter. Paper tickets are handed to bathers 
and no instructions are given as to where they are to be 
put. Old towels and bathing dresses are allowed to be 
left about anywhere, as are cigarette packets and the 
wrappings of chocolates. Personally I would forbid 
smoking except in particular enclosures. It is quite un- 
necessary. And, above all, at the beginning of each 
*‘ session ” the bath and its surroundings should be, as 
they could be, spotless. Here they never are: in no bath 
that I have seen other than the Serpentine. But the 
remedy lies in organization and the employment of 
extra labour, and Heaven knows labour is not difficult 
to find, and when it actually pays to provide it, it is a 
crime not to do so, NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 


etre, 


Lights of London 


“Man’s twofold nature is reflected in history. He is of earth 
but his thoughts are with the stars. Mean and petty his wants and 
desires, yet they serve a soul exalted with grand, glorious aims 
with immortal longings, with thoughts which sweep the heavens 
and wander through eternity.”—CaRLYLE. 


A HEAVY introduction, this, to a ten-minute glimpse 
of London at midnight from an aeroplane half a 
mile above Heston Air Park. . . . 

When we took off, I could see the headlights of motor 
ears winking along the Great West Road. They are 
invisible now. Nothing moves except our Moth, roaring 
between heaven and Charing Cross, with the redly-glow- 
ing air-speed indicator and altimeter pointing to 80 
m.p.h. and 4,000 feet. All else is still: the two worlds 
between which we are seem made of black velvet spangled 
with diamonds, and the only difference between the 
sky above and London below is a difference of pattern. 
If we were freed from gravity, and went plunging towards 
the Great Bear or Milky Way, might we find life in those 
cosmic cities, and know creatures with hopes and heart- 
aches and ambitions like ourselves ? 

Nonsense, I daresay, but flying always goes to my 
head, and to-night everything is so beautiful that the 
mind must rove and range with the body. The Thames, 
with its dimly-lighted reaches and misty wharves, has 
become Alph, the sacred river, running through caverns 
measureless to man. Gold pythons lie asleep with their 
heads on Hammersmith Broadway and tails at Uxbridge, 
Slough, Hounslow. And at the Kensington end of the 
Park there is a large glittering apocalyptic beast: from 
there onwards, as far as Marble Arch, stretches a blackness 
like the gulfs of interstellar space. 

We have swung round now and are gliding back to 
the aerodrome, throttled down. Suddenly the world 
comes to life again, and its traffic moves. Another acro- 
plane appears out of the sky, a coloured comet with its 
port and starboard lights. Below us are the flares of 
the landing ground, and a movable floodlight. In the 
control tower a watcher stands by the signals. We 
wink our red and blue eyes at him: he flashes back a 
green welcome permitting us to land. 

We have swooped down into the rays of the portable 
sun. Every blade of grass is visible on the acrodrome. 

It is over. I have spent a few minutes in a fairyland 
such as I have not found for thirty years. People are 
sitting round braziers, waiting their turn to go up; and 
others are eating kippers in the restaurant. It is close 
on midnight. A cheesy looking moon is rising over 
Harrow. On the control tower a searchlight probes the 
skies: that is an invention called a Ceiling Light, which 
tells us how high the clouds are. 

Now another Moth has asked a question from the sky, 
and the control tower has answered it. It belongs to 
young Mr. Gordon Selfridge, I am told. On the way 
down, his machine comes into the beam of the fifteen 
thousand candlepower floodlight, and looks like some 
marvellous aluminium flying fish as it settles on the 
acrodrome. Presently the control tower signals to him 
again, and off he goes, to practise another landing. 

A dozen young men and women are learning to fly by 
night at Heston; they look on it as a quite simple and 
ordinary affair—part of the modern pilot’s training. And 
so it is. Many inventions have conquered the old terrors 
of the air. With coupé cockpit warmed by the exhaust, 
directional wireless, gyro compass, and so on, neither 
darkness nor fog nor cold need deter the aeronaut. More 
power to him and her! I hover round the illumination of 
these young people who are making England air-minded, 
with an instinct like that of the insects which gather on 
the ribs of the big beacon-light. F, Yeats-Brown. 
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The Intentional Critic 


OT long- ago it was stated, in a much and rightly 
N esteemed popular journal, that ‘the critic’s first 
task is not to find fault, or even to discuss, but to put 
himself with the author and ask in (sic) how far the author 
had succeeded in what he set out to do.”? A month later 
another writer in the same journal referred to this state- 
ment as ‘‘ an admirable definition of criticism.’ It would, 
perhaps, be better to call this ingenious activity not 
criticism, but a kind of parlour game. ‘I'll pretend I’m 
you, and then we'll see what I'd say.” It might be a very 
valuable game (after all, games, we know, are only 
justified as moral training) in certain walks of life—in the 
detective world, or in military circles. For the detective 
has to play this sort of game with the thief or murderer 
(at least he has to in detective novels), and ask himself 
what he would do if he were the criminal; the gencral 
has to read the opposing commander’s mind, put himself 
in his place, and guess what he would do in his cireum- 
stances. In the sport which is that of kings, ‘‘ the image 
of war without its guilt, and only twenty-five per cent. 
of the danger,” the huntsman has to put himself in the fox’s 
place. But—* an admirable definition of criticism” ? 

In one of his Imaginary Conversations Landor makes 
Porson say: “In what volume of periodical criticism 
do you not find it stated that the aim of an author being 
such or such, the only question is whether he has attained 
it? Now instead of this being the only question to be 
solved, it is pretty nearly the one least worthy of attention. 
We are not to consider whether a foolish man_ has 
succeeded in a foolish undertaking: we are to consider 
whether his production is worth anything, and why it 
is, or why it is not?” We must, naturally distinguish 
between one kind of work and another; we must not 
blame the writer of comedy for not producing a tragedy ; 
but to say that we must judge of a piece of writing only 
by the author's intentions is too elementary an axiom to 
be of much help. In other spheres nobody would dream of 
indicating this axiom as a beam of light, as an admirable 
definition. If a gardener grows a cabbage we do not 
complain that it is a sweet pea: if a cook sends up a 
sole meuniére we do not judge it by the same high principles 
that we would a créme brulée. This is so obvious that 
it is, as Porson said, hardly worthy of attention. It is 
easy in another way to reduce this admirable definition 
to absurdity. Mr. Edgar Wallace, we suppose, suceeeds 
perfectly in what he sets out to do, far more perfectly 
than Keats succeeded when he wrote the first Hyperion, 
which he abandoned as unsatisfactory. Are we then to 
conclude that one of Mr. Wallace’s thrillers is better as 
a work of art than Hyperion ? 

But apart from this, tliere is a trifling difficulty which 
does not seem to occur to the supporters of the “ intention 
and success’ doctrine of criticism, a school which has 
the support of two or three resounding names in con- 
temporary literature. It is that it is not always easy 
to discover what the great authors were trying to do, 
and this has been excellently pointed out in a recent book 
on Shakespeare by Mr. Wilson Knight.* ‘* There is a 
maxim,” he says, “that a work of art should be 
criticized according to the artist’s ‘intentions’: than 
which no maxim could be more false. The intentions of 
the artist are but clouded forms which, if he attempt to 
crystallize them in consciousness, may prefigure a quite 
different reality from that which eventually emerges in 
his work, 

‘not answering the aim 


And that unbodied figure of a thought 
That gave’t surmised shape.’ 





*The Wheel of Fire. (Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.) 


‘In those soliloquies where Brutus and Macbeth try to 
clarify their own motives into clear-cut concepts, we may 
see good examples of the irrelevance borne by ‘ intentions’ 
to the instinctive power which is bearing that man 
towards his fate: it is the same with the poet. Milton’s 
puritanical ‘intentions’ bear little relevance to his 
Satan. ‘Intentions’ belong to the plane of intellect 
and memory: the swifter consciousness that awakes in 
poetic composition touches subtleties and heights and 
depths unknowable by intellect and intractable to 
memory.” Few people who have considered the matter 
will disagree with this: and if it is so difficult for the 
artist to discover what has animated him, how much 
more difficult must it be for the critic! 

Milton is a good illustration. Critics disagree as to his 
intention. Mr. Knight evidently belongs among critics 
of Paradise Lost to the “* Satanic’ school, which regards 
Satan as being, in spite of his creator, the hero of the epic. 
Mr. Knight is in highly honourable company, but Mr. 
Tillyard, who has lately written a most discerning work 
on Milton, disagrees with him. Was Milton aware of 
his “intention”? Did he falsify it? If so, is Paradise 
Lost a poor poem? And what will the Intentional 
critic do with Shakespeare? His head will get very 
hot if he puzzles over the varying interpretations of 
Shakespeare’s intentions in writing Measure for Measure, 
Timon or Lear ; of the ** meaning ” of Iago, or of a dozen 
other characters. If the artist’s intention is not clear 
enough to be plain to everybody, so that all may judge 
of his success in fulfilling it, can the artist be a good 
one? Exit Shakespeare. Alas, poor Yorick! Names 
might be multiplied almost indefinitely ; and the curious 
thing is that the greater the artist the less easy it is to 
judge him by his intentions, because the harder it is to 
find out what they were. 

The fact seems to be that an artist may begin with an 
intention, and then get swept off his feet into realms 
“unknowable by intellect, and intractable to memory.” 
Milton may be a case in point, but before deciding this we 
must reckon with Mr. Tillyard. A very clear instance 
seems to be that of Molicre in writing Tartufe. 
Apparently he began the play as an ordinary classical 
comedy of which the butt should be, not Tartufe the 
imposter, but Orgon the imposed upon. But as he wrote 
something took hold of him, and Tartufe became the 
main figure, a grandiose and terrific figure at which you 
cannot laugh as you do at Orgon. The play ceases to 
be a comedy. Much the same seems to have occurred 
with Le Misanthrope, which began as a comedy against 
the anti-social man, and ended as a poem about the 
idealist. Ibsen also seems to have been caught up by « 
similar profound current: plays which were originally 
meant as social tracts became vast dramas dealing with 
the ultimate problems of existence. Who will be so 
temerarious as to judge Ibsen by his intentions? He 
often failed in fulfilling these, and had he succeeded in 
that only, he would be a much poorer artist than he 
actually is. 

Writers seem to be against your Intentional critic. 
“Men of genius,” Keats wrote, “have not any indivi- 
duality, any determined character”; how then, we 
may add, should they have intentions? “This I 
know,” Charlotte Bronté declared, “the writer who 
possesses the creative gift owns something of which he 
is not always a master—something that, at times, 
strangely wills and works for itself.” The writer is merely 
the ‘“ nominal artist,” dictated to by something deeper 
than his intellect : his intentions fly to the winds. And 
this surely should give pause to the Intentional critic ; 
he is faced by a harder problem than he supposed. 
Having fled from the job which is much too much like hard 
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work, and in which it is so easy to make a fool of your- 


self, that of judging, of having values of your own, of: 


being widely versed in the subject you propose to dare 
statements about, he has hoped to play a safe and easy 
parlour game. Suppose the game does not turn out to 
be so easy, nor so safe, as he thought! Suppose this 
also should be too much like hard work, and, worse still, 
too much like responsibility, what will he do then? The 
chances are that he will ignore what it is all about, and 
continue to play his parlour, one had almost said nursery, 
game. And why should he not? There is no reason 
whatever why he should not; but we must not let him 
usurp the place of the critic. 
Bonamy Dosrée. 


The Lava Flow 


“9 E Volcan est en éruption!* The news passes from 


mouth to mouth, excitement becomes general. 
The lava is threatening Ste Rose. No, it is running 
a new course, and advancing on Ste. Phillippe. It is 
not a serious eruption at all, only a small flow of no 
consequence. Rumours of disaster spread. Old men 
shake their heads remembering past calamities. Young 
men gather in groups planning a way to see for themselves 
the actual state of affairs. 

The Voleano in Réunion is an ever present danger, 
a part of the intimate family life of the island. In former 
days it was held to be the mouth of Hell, and particularly 
active when, a very bad man having died, even the Devil 
himself was vexed at having to provide accommodation 
for such an old reprobate. Then the little Imps could 
be clearly seen directing the lava flow, whilst the crater 
threw out red-hot stones and a heavy pall of smoke 
in a protesting menace as the bad man descended to 
his flaming home. Terror used to seize the onlookers 
at the appalling spectacle of his arrival to expiate his 
crimes on earth. 

Bory de St. Vincent, writing in 1801, says that he 
met with endless opposition to his plan for ascending 
the Voleano, and visiting the crater. He records that 
one man said : 

**He had heard from old inhabitants that the Volcano wa; the 
heritage of the Devil, that it was the mouth of Hell, that it wa; 
still more dangerous for us white men to ascend the mountain a3 no 
white man ever returned, the devils making slaves of them, using 
them to dig out the erater, to direct the flow of the lava, and to 
tend the subterranean fires under the orders of black officers who 
ynade free use of the whip.” 

Even in a more enlightened age the dread of the 
Voleano as something evil still exists. It is a wicked 
thing, an emblem of all that is bad. An Indian employed 
on a sugar estate will, in a neat summing up of all the 
shorteomings of his erring wife, tell you “ Enfin, Monsieur, 
elle n'est pas une femme, cest une émanation du Volcan” 

As soon as it is known that the eruption is a really 
serious one, people flock from all parts, by carriage, 
on horseback, on foot, to observe it at closer range. 
And, verily, the sight is worth seeing, and one never 
to be forgotten, especially if seen after nightfall. 

The main crater is just over eight thousand feet above 
sea level, and between three and four miles from the sea. 
The flow of lava is usually confined to a semi-circular 
enelosure formed by the walls of the crater ring about 
six miles in diameter. At times, however, lava has 
flowed far outside these limits. Indeed, all this, the 
newer part of the island, is entirely volcanic in formation, 
and composed of more or less disintegrated lava. 

The soil, like that of the slopes of Vesuvius, is extremely 
fertile, and young trees will be found growing in lava 
beds hardly yet cool, and not over two years old. 

Whilst the crater is throwing out heated rocks, stones, 


and a heavy pall of smoke, with, at intervals, deafening 
reverberations, the lava stream is seen running in a 
red streak from a fissure high up in the mountain. At 
first it runs very rapidly down the steep slope, a glowing 
mass. Then it dulls a bit and slackens somewhat, 
but quickly regains its speed as more and more. molten 
lava pours out. Now it becomes a veritable river of 
fire, pouring down in a broad stream a hundred yards 
wide, dividing into smaller rivers as it meets with obstacles, 
then joining up again, moving ever downwards towards 
the sea. Mostly the destructive flood flows over old 
lava beds not doing much damage. At times it.reaches- 
a forest of Casuarina trees, or a vanilla plantation in 
its relentless march. As the molten stream approaches 
them the trees shiver, and seem to wilt. Then, the 
sap running down with the heat, the top withers, and 
suddenly bursts into flames before the lava has reached 
the actual trunk. The tree burns downward from the 
top, and a moment after the lava reaches the trunk 
it too catches fire, and suddenly drops prone in the lava 
stream. This process is continued as the stream works 
its devastating march through the wood, tree after 
tree disappearing in a relentless flood of fire, and leaving 
a glowing-red-hot waste behind. Its site will be desolate 
of vegetation for many a long month. 

The lava stream runs on and approaches a small 
village. Little huts are burnt out, their very  siies 
obliterated. Nothing, apparently, can save the village 
church and the statue of the Madonna. The Curé 
heads a procession of villagers interceding for the preser- 
vation of their Saint. The lava rolls up to the foot 
of the statue, appears to hesitate, and then miraculously 
divides, leaving the statue and the church unharmed 
in an oasis surrounded by liquid fire. ‘The statue is 
now doubly venerated as having been saved by the 
miraculous intervention of the Blessed Virgin. 

Below the church the two streams join up again, and, 
a little farther on, cuts off from their homes a_ band 
of Indians employed at a neighbouring vanilla plantation. 
They will have to walk round the island to get back 
to the estate which is only a mile or so beyond the lava 
stream in front of them, a stream which has now reached 
the sea. 

And now begins the biggest fight of all, fire against 
water. 

Tons of molten lava plunge over the cliff into the 
sea. ‘The sea hisses, boils, sends off dense clouds of 
steam, and retreats, only to come back again with an 
angry thunderous roar, and be met with more and more 
lava. The lava cools rapidly, forming a projection from 
the shore. To this more and more lava is added, and 
by the time the battle between fire and water is ended 
some twenty yards or so will be added to the coastline. 
The battle is titanic, awe-inspiring, and, like the rapids 
on the Zambesi below the Victoria Falls, fills one with 
a sense of the insignificance of man in face of Nature 
in her angry moods. 

After a few hours the Voleano becomes quiescent, 
but the sea continues its relentless attacks, gradually 
wearing away the new coast line. 

But the face of the country is changed. All vegetation 
is again destroyed. The work of man is wiped out. 
Nature is again supreme. 

Yet man is not conquered. New crops of vanilla, 
new woods of Casuarina will soon be planted. — The 
hope that the next eruption will be many years hence 
springs eternal in the minds of the planter. A few more 
years of freedom from lava flows will amply cover the 
damage done. The soil is more fruitful than ever, 

* En avant, mes enfants.” 
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The Theatre 


[* Street Scene.” By Etmer Rice. Ar THE GLOBE 
THEATRE. ‘“ THE DeEvit’s DiscieLe.” By G. BERNARD 
Suaw. AT THE Savoy.] 


Tue curtain rises stealthily, with an ominous lassitude, upon 
the exterior of a “‘ walk-up ’’ Apartment House, New York ; 
in June under the oppression of a heat wave. 

There is to be no escape from the dreary frontage—staring 
at us, in a half-hearted respectability, through an evening, 
a morning, an afternoon. ‘* Atmosphere ”’ is a strong point 
with Mr. Elmer Rice. His play will be an artificial corrective 
of the chill in our autumn nights ; for his very skilful selection 
of casual phrase and commonplace incident compels us to 
* sense ’? the clamminess of hands, the stickiness of clothes, 
the deterioration of foodstuffs, the recoil of tired nerves 
against trivial noises in the packed building, which may 
be called the protagonist, since it absorbs the long, diversified 
array of minor persons who flag wearily in and out of it. 

It is the price paid for so terribly restricted a “ unity of 
place * that we cannot expect to see Mr. Rice’s people except 
in glimpses and as components of a human hive. They are 
fragmentary creatures rapidly ‘‘ snapped,” as they pass 
before us or peep at us out of dubious windows in frowsy 
or tawdry bits. On the whole; Mr. Rice’s careful realism 
will not permit him to spoil his initial and central effect by 
improbably long character-building conversations on the 
main doorstep. But it is wonderful that he manages to 
squeeze so much definition of personality into that stifling 
air and congested space. 

He is enormously helped by his players. A blotched and 
boozing husband, Frank Maurrant, who murders his wife 
and her lover in a fit of passion provoked by boot-legged 
liquor, becomes a pitiable animal, as Mr. David Landau 
faithfully shows him—the sort of ** strong ”? man who exercises 
a loud control over everybody in his family except himself, 
and makes fierce intermittent efforts to play the good father 
to a daughter obviously exposed to every sort of street peril. 
Here is another admirable performance by Miss Erin O’ Brien- 
Moore-—the wonderfully plucky, and rather too well-dressed, 
Rose Maurrant, whose relation to a Madame-Bovaryish pallid 
mother is a tragic thing: the daughter pathetically under- 
standing all, tolerating all, yet venturing to urge at least a 
little prudence upon a forlorn woman who is apparently obliged 
on account of the housing difficulty to receive her ** romance ” 
in the narrow apartment commanded by the gossip of the 
hive. All we have against this valiant Rose is that she 
singles out for approval a maudlin youth who recites Whitman 
(very badly). However, she pulls herself together, and very 
wisely leaves him to the Marxian gabble of his Jewish father, 
whose Socialist orations are mercifully curtailed by the 
common sense of the community. After the family catastrophe, 
Rose faces more street scenes alone, armed with a medium- 
sized attaché case. Somehow—it is a miracle —she has made 
us feel that she will win through. 

Seeing The Devil's Disciple again, after all these years, 
one is amusingly reminded that there was, long ago, a primeval, 
pre-Shavian and almost human Shaw. One sees the discur- 
sive moralist of to-day, who appears to be his own great- 
grandson, rewriting this innocent melodrama. 

The bad man in it, the riotous swaggering Dick Dudgeon, 
is an obvious fraud. One glance at him—at any rate in the 
amiable figure of Sir John Martin-Harvey—reveals his 
dazzling generosity, his frank open nature, his courage, his 
charity, his perfection. Contrasted with the sour Puritans 
and other grotesques arranged about him on the stage, he 
is simply the eternal hero: a film-gallant for the masses. 
To-day Mr. Shaw would surely elaborate his diabolism into 
some semblance of terrifying plausibility. As it is, he is 
merely a ‘* dear,’’ who thinks that he has taken the Devil 
for master without convincing us for a moment, by his words 
or actions, that there has been any essential change of deities. 
Many playgoers may prefer this simplicity, because it spares 
them the brilliant sermons on deviltry that they would have 
had if Dick had appeared, say, in The Apple Cart. On the 
other hand, the real satirical Shaw is recognizable in one of 
his best and most brilliant carly sketches of British admin- 


istrative and military incompetence—in act three; time and 
occasion, the American War of Independence. 

We have had quite a lot of wars since then, but unfortu- 
nately this scene (with Mr. Charles Carson, exquisite as 
General Burgoyne) rings as true as it did when Mr. Shaw 
wrote melodramas in which people did things and heroes 
nearly got hanged. 

RIcHarD JENNINGS. 


Music 


[Tue HastemMereE FeEstivat.] 

At the beginning of the Haslemere Festival, Mr. Joseph 
King made a speech in which he welcomed the visitors, more 
especially those from Europe and America. This Festival 
of Old Chamber Music is certainly not a festival in the grandiose 
sense of the word. It does not attract the large crowds that 
come to Leeds or Norwich or the Three Choirs’ Meeting. 
But it is significant that a number of Europeans and Americans 
make it a fixture in their diaries. 

What may now be called the Dolmetsch movement has 
been a gradual development. Had Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch him- 
self been a man of less passionate conviction, it would have made 
but little headway. As it is, it would be difficult to cite an 
instance of any single visitor who, having once come under 
the spell of his devotion and work, has lost interest in the 
period of music to which he has devoted his life as performer 
and craftsman. On former occasions I have set down in 
this column my conviction that his work, though it be a work 
of restoration, will most surely live. The festival that has 
just ended has once again confirmed that belief. 

There is this chief advantage in a festival of this kind : 
it is in effect a review of the various styles of instrumental 
and vocal music of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. At the outset we rested upon the solid achievement 
of Bach. Then we observed the work of French and Spanish 
composers, marking their originality (the song by Diego 
Pisador for example), their gravity (Marin Marais’ Prelude 
for viola de gamba), their gaiety (Couperin’s piece for the 
recorders), the delicacy of their invention, as in the beautiful 
fantasy for five viols by de Cabegon. Next we spent an 
afternoon with the music of Purcell and Lawes, then an 
evening of German music, another of English Intimate Music, 
another of Italian music and so on until, well pleased with 
the results of these various adventures, we ended with a 
sixteenth century Milanese Féte. ‘* We’ ended, I have 
written. That is the especial quality of the Haslemere 
meeting. It is essentially a family affair, a Dolmetsch “ at 
home ” in the Haslemere Hall. The proceedings are informal. 
Dolmetsch takes the members of his audience into his con- 
fidence. He tells them of the trouble he has had with a 
temperamental lute on the way down to the Hall. Or he 
applauds them for their good taste in liking this or that 
work, the de Cabecon Fantasy for example. Or he scolds 
them for applauding after a performance on the clavichord. 
Often, to make assurance doubly sure, he repeats a perform- 
ance, not at the bidding of his audience, but as the spirit 
moves him. 

I have written of the temperamental lute. It was bad 
fortune that the heat wave should coincide with the beginning 
of the festival. The lute at any time is an intractable 
instrument. In a high temperature it is especially so. On 
the second night it refused to make an appearance, snapping 
its strings one after another as a protest. Mr. Dolmetsch was 
distressed but refused to be defeated. He transposed and 
played the lute accompaniment upon the harpsichord, and 
later accompanied a song upon another and more amenable 
lute. 

The period of music covered by these concerts lends itself 
to much controversy. But even those who disagree with Mr. 
Dolmetsch’s views cannot visit Haslemere without being 
impressed by the zeal and continued energy of the man, 
His unique achievement could not abide were it not based 
upon a rock-like conviction. The clauses of his faith are 
briefly these : 

First. Musie is conditioned by instruments. Second. 
Music, therefore, should be studied through the medium of" 
the instruments of each period. Third. Style in music is 
dependent upon the evolution of the various families of 
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instruments. Fourth. The limitations of instruments are 
an important element in the style of the music written for 
them. 

This is not to say that Mr. Dolmetsch remains content with 
these limitations. It is his belief that no better violins and 
viols than the old ones can be made. But the harpsichord 
has always presented problems and left room for improve- 
ments. 

Mr. Dolmetsch has devoted a great deal of time and thought 
to endow the harpsichord with a more natural quality of 
tone. It is likely that the harpsichords that were used 
during the festival displeased the purists. They held, 
perhaps, that the tone was too beautiful. But some of the 
performances, notably those of Bach’s D Minor concerto 
and the concerto for three harpsichords, served to show how 
unreasonable a purist in these matters can be. 


Basi MAINE, 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM JOHANNESBURG. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Except for the break in prices and a complaint of 
decreasing revenue in both the Union and the Provincial 
Administrations, there is little to show South Africa’s partici- 
pation in the world-wide depression. On the Witwatersrand, 
of course, our staple industry is gold, a fortunate circumstance 
also for the rest of South Africa. If only the falling commodity 
prices were translated into sufficiently lower production 
costs, the Rand might turn out not merely its present half 
but two-thirds or three-quarters of the world’s much desired 
larger gold supply. 

But, finding an insatiable demand for only one of its leading 
exports, South Africa is casting about for economies. Reduc- 
tions of salary are either announced or seem contemplated 
in the public services. Similar developments in ordinary 
employment are unlikely, trade agreements having had the 
curious effect of converting many trades into more distinctly 
sheltered industries than the public service itself. This 
relates to white workers, as non-Europeans have little economic 
protection. 

Agriculture apart, no trade has been specially hit. Increase 
is unlikely in the amount of white unemployment, which 
arises partly from physical disability, lack of skill, or the want 
of influence to secure permanent jobs. While new building 
and other activities continue with little interruption, there 
is only casual employment in the towns to absorb the large 
number of practically untrained men drifting in from the 
country districts, where it is becoming dilficult to farm except 
with the aid of sufficient capital to apply scientific methods to 
soil of at least fairly good quality and possessing an adequate 
water supply. 

Unfortunately, the average rural South African has an 
ingrained expectation of Government assistance, and _ his 
fellow-countryman of the towns is often inclined to think that 
an official inquiry means remedial measures. There is now 
another cost of living commission, although wholesale and 
retail prices are published monthly by our Department of 
Statistics. If the Commission recommends further State 
interference in commerce and industry it will be deemed to 
have done its duty. 

Another type of intervention is urged by an organization 
for the more intensive cultivation of Afrikaans, a language 
spoken by most white South Africans, to whom, however, 
English is familiar as the vehicle of commerce. The Dutch- 
speaking population are now asked to insist upon the use 
of their tongue in all oflices and shops. Seemingly, the object 
is to reverse the fashion whereby our Dutch friends make 
rather a point of airing their English in places of business, 
where, of course, there are always bilingual assistants for 
those few who, from habit or necessity, speak no English. 

This is becoming more than ever a country of two languages, 
both of them spoken in some degree by all the white inhabi- 
tants. The process is hastened not only by the schools but 
also by the tendency of unilingual British-born people to go 
overseas on retirement from business or the public service, 
taking their South Africen-born children with them. Others 


cross the border into Rhodesia, which Colony is also receiving 
a good many of the younger Dutch-speaking population, 
Except, however, for the annual loss of a few hundred young 
Afrikaners, there is no depletion of the big natural increase of 
the old Boer stock, whereas the already numerically smaller 
English-speaking section—with by far the lower birth-rate— 
experiences a net loss by migration which now amounts to 
about a thousand a year.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Your JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT, 


The Seals 


LEAVE her alone, 

She is the Island’s daughter. 
Sleek heads, dark heads 

Are risen from the water : 
Leave her the company 

Her songs have brought her. 


The old gray music doctors 
From the ocean, 

Their holy, happy eyes 
Shining devotion, 

Applaud and blow 

In foam and soft commotion. 


It is her hour, 

The Island’s only daughter. 
The dark, sleek heads 

Are risen from the water. 
Leave her the company 

Her songs have brought her. 


L. A. G. Srrone. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Spectator,” SEPTEMBER 25TH, 1830. 
FusELi’s LEcTURES DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Tf the students of this academy must be supposed to have overcome 
the rudiments, and to be arrived at that point from which it may 
be discovered whether nature intended them for mere craftsmen 
or real artists, near that point, where, in the phrase of Reynolds, 
‘genius begins and rules end,’ it behoves us not to mistake the 
mere children of necessity, or the pledges of vanity, for the real 
nurselings of public hope, or the future supporters of the beneficent 
establishment that rears them. Instruction, it is true, may put 
them in possession of every attainable part of the art in a decent 
degree ; they may learn to draw with tolerable correctness, to colour 
with tolerable effect, to put their figures together tolerably well, 
and to furnish their faces with a tolerable expression—it may not 
be easy for any one to pick any thing intolerably bad out of their 
works ; but when they have done all this—and almost all may do 
this, for all this may be taught—they will find themselves exactly 
at the point where all that gives value to art begins—genius, which 
eannot be taught—at the threshold of the art, in a state of medio- 
crity. 

THE PrINcEss VICTORIA DRAWN FROM LIFE By JOHN HAyTeER. 

This is a splendid and captivating picture, and as a sketch it is 
one of the most finished and ornamental that we have seen. It 
is also the largest specimen of its kind in lithography, and one of the 
most successful. The young Princess is represented sitting on an 
ottoman, apparently busy with the arrangement of a wreath of 
flowers, one end of which she holds in her left hand, while her right 
hand is raised to a superb vase containing the remainder of the 
wreath ; at the moment of time when the artist has caught the 
expression of her countenance, she has turned her head round to 
regard a favourite parrot, so that nearly her full face is shown to 
the spectator. She is simply dressed in a white frock, her hair 
falling on her shoulders in a profusion of natural ringlets. The 
likeness is the most successful that we have seen of the Princess ; 
and it bears a resemblance to the characteristic marks of the faces 
of the Royal Family. 
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Great Britain and India 


The purpose of this page is to ventilate that moderate Indian opinion which, recognizing 
all the difficulties, yet believes in the continued association of Great Britain and India 
within the loose framework of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


An Opportunity in India 


As the date of the Indian Round Table Conference approaches, 
with the absence of the Congress leaders becoming more 
certain every day, it is necessary to look back and examine 
how it has come to pass that one so upright and truthful as 
Mahatma Gandhi was ready to accept the ‘‘ Dominion Status ” 
offer of the Viceroy on November Ist, 1929, and since that 
time has felt himself driven further and further back into an 
attitude of suspicion and distrust, which has not yet been 
relieved. 

It is hardly realized in Great Britain that Mahatma Gandhi 
is a conservative by nature, who clings on to the hope of a 
settlement to the last moment, even when all the other 
national leaders are against it. There is a revealing passage 
in his book Experiments with Truth, where he tells us about 
the Amritsar Congress in 1919. The Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms, embodying the principle of Dyarchy, had just been 
announced. ‘* They were not,’ he writes, ‘‘ wholly satis- 
factory, even to me, and were unsatisfactory to everyone 
else. But I felt at that time that the Reforms, though defec- 
tive, could still be accepted. I felt in the King’s announce- 
ment the hand of Lord Sinha ; and its language lent a ray of 
hope.” 

When we look back and remember how unsatisfactory the 
principle of Dyarchy has proved itself since, so that the 
Simon Report has for all practical purposes discarded it, 
we can surely admire the moral courage of Gandhi when he 
determined at Amritsar to work it and brought round national 
leaders, such as C. R. Das and Motilal Néhru, to his own point 
of view, at a critical moment when they wished to refuse to 
do so. Why, then, did he himself swing round so sharply 
at Christmas, 1929, after his famous interview with the 
Viceroy ? And why did he determine to embark on civil 
disobedience a few weeks later, when the initiative was left 
in his hands ? 

Mahatma Gandhi is not the man to be easily shifted from 
a position that he has once taken up; and he is the last 
man in the world to give way to popular clamour where his 
mind tells him that a certain course is right. He has very 
often in life found himself deserted, and yet gone on with the 
struggle. Yet the fact is undoubted that he decided against 
the judgment of some of the strongest of his own friends and 
fellow-workers to begin civil disobedience. It is also clear 
that this action was one of inward compulsion, after much 
agonizing thought. 

Letters have reached me from him which have given me 
his own personal reasons; and he has also explained in the 
Press the grounds for taking such a seemingly desperate 
action. He wrote to me, for instance, that the violence of 
the Government of India in its repressive policy had been 
increasing day by day, and that it had induced a violent 
reaction—especially in Young India. The only way to meet 
such a situation was to forestall it by a campaign of non- 
violence and himself take the lead in it however great the 
risk. As he went forward to defy the Salt Laws by marching 
to the sea at Dandi, he said to those who were with him, 
* This will be the last religious pilgrimage of my life, and I 
have undertaken it on foot according to Indian tradition.” 
To the Viceroy he wrote: ‘I know that in embarking on 
non-violence I shall be running what might be fairly called 
a mad risk. But the victories of Truth have never been won 
without risk, often of the gravest character. ... If the 
people join me, as I expect they will, the sufferings they will 
undergo, unless the British nation sooner retraces its steps, 
will be enough to melt the stoniest hearts.” 

When we come to examine the tests which he placed before 
the Viceroy in the same letter as a challenge, one fact becomes 
immediately apparent. The main part of them are economic 
rather than political. If certain oppressive taxes are remitted 
and if certain evil sources of revenue are removed, he is ready 
to suspend his civil disobedience action. ‘I respectfully 
invite you,” he writes to the Viceroy, “to pave the way 


for an immediate removal of those evils and thus open the 
way for a real conference between equals, interested only in 
promoting the common good of mankind through voluntary 
fellowship and in arranging terms of mutual help and com- 
merce equally suited to both.” 

The “removal of evils” which Mahatma Gandhi desiderat- 
ed were of a simple character. The Salt Laws he looked 
upon as entirely oppressive, because they hit the poorest 
of the poor. The opium revenue, again, he regarded as an 
unmitigated evil, because it brought the poorest people 
(who succumbed most to the opium habit) into a vicious 
circle of misery. The Government revenue from strong 
intoxicating liquor, in a desperately poor country like India, 
led to the same evil result—the utter degradation of poverty- 
stricken villagers and labourers. The encouragement of 
home-spinning and home-weaving in the villages, which 
he urged upon the Viceroy, was for the same supreme purpose 
—the relief of misery and want. 

For nearly ten years Mahatma Gandhi had put this same 
economic programme before the Government of India. In 
the year 1921, at the height of the Non-co-operation Movement 
he made the offer that he was ready to co-operate again with 
the Government, if only it would accept his own simple village 
programme of prohibition of drink and ‘drugs and promotion 
of home-spinning and home-weaving. But there was no 
response to his offer. Again, in 1924, when a more 
friendly atmosphere prevailed, after his release from 
prison and recovery from illness, he repeated the same offer. 
But still there was no response. This last time, in 1930, 
he added many other tests as well (some of which he afterwards 
held in abeyance), but the main purport of them was still the 
same. He wished to test whether the Government of India 
stood on the side of the vested interests, whether in England 
or in India, or whether it stood out quite unmistakably on 
the side of the poor. 

Before the Round Table Conference itself begins it might 
still be possible for the Government of India—with increase 
of prestige rather than with any diminution of it—to reply 
to this often repeated challenge. Executive action means 
very much indeed in India and there is no reason for delay 
till the elections are over and new councils have assembled. 
The Indian Social Reformer has written recently in its 
leading columns as follows: ‘* There is one matter in which 
there is substantial unanimity among Indians, and the Govern- 
ment may begin by taking action in it as an earnest of its 
desire to concede what India unitedly requests. We refer to 
the question of Prohibition. . . . In this single instance let the 
Government show that it means to be guided by Indian 
opinion whenever and wherever it is reasonably agreed in 


regard to any matter.” 
C. F. ANDREws. 





Sexual Life in Ancient India, by Professor J. J. Meyer 
(Routledge, 36s.), is a carefully documented work from the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana—those vast Hindu _ epics— 
dealing with the life of women. Originally published in 
German, the English translation of this book has been revised 
by the author himself, and is now in its full and final form. 
Although the book is decidedly one for the student rather 
than the general reader, there are many passages in it such as 
the following: ‘In the Upanishads there is found instruc- 
tion how to beget a learned daughter, and in the same place 
Yajnavalkya initiates his wife into the deepest secrets of 
philosophy. Here Gargi (the wife) takes part in a philo- 
sophical congress, and of a truth is not dumb. How unspeak- 
ably ridiculous such a thing would have seemed to Plato 
or Aristotle, or to a Council of the Fathers of the Church !”’ 
—which will serve to disprove the old and persistent fallacy 
of the subjection of Indian women. But although much 
curious and some interesting information is to be found in 
Professor Meyer’s pages, we cannot consider his work to be 
more than a compilation: it is too fragmentary to present 
a coherent picttre of its subject. 
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Country Life 


FARMERS’ CouRAGE. 

I spent several days lately in a part of the country where the 
sad plight of the folk is most marked, where the population 
goes steadily down and down. In a group of seven villages 
the clergy have been reduced by three and three rectories 
are either sold or let. The chief reason of this reduction is 
not the poverty of the Church, but the smallness of the congre- 
gations. In place of possible congregations of 2,000 the 
maximum is 800 at most; and I should say the percentage 
of old people quite above the normal. The cultivators are 
still valorously fighting a rear-guard action. They still hold 
the stronger places, that is the fields where the soil is better, 
but they have retreated from the fields that were of lower 
quality. One must know a place very intimately to see the 
precision of this process. In one parish four scattered fields, 
known long ago as stubborn, are now more like brakes than 
paddocks. ‘They are being eaten up by the wild briar, the 
blackberry and the thorn. I have heard people express sur- 
prise that the briar and the blackberry are regarded as among 
the worst weeds in Tasmania and New Zealand. Indeed, our 
agricultural stations have been asked to discover a cure. 
If their wonder contain any particle of incredulity they need 
motor only some fifty odd miles out of London to find fields 
wholly occupied by these enemies, which follow inevitably the 
retreat of the farmer here as in the Antipodes. 

* * * * 

If anyone of urban mind desires to admire our farmers 
he should go to such a district as this. They have retreated 
only from untenable positions. Nowhere could you find 
finer crops than the wheat and beans on the more congenial 
fields : what could be held has been held. The yield will 
certainly amount to four quarters to the acre over a consid- 
erable acreage; and such straw is rare. It is perhaps a 
not unimportant indication of the change in farming that 
Rivet’s wheat is being grown more and more in the neigh- 
bourhood. It is, of course, rough in quality, but yields 
well and its ‘“‘ beard *’ makes it more or less sparrow-proof. 
As to price, since wheat for chicken food frequently fetches 
as much as wheat for flour what advantage is there in sowing 
the latest product of Sir Rowland Biffen’s genius? Its 
‘** strength ” is doubtless of great theoretic worth, but as things 
are this quality does little to pad out the purse of English 
farmers—such is the local argument. 

* * * * 

A Scottish Member of Parliament, who has interested 
himself especially in farming policy, offered to bet me— 
and he has frequently made the offer to others—that I could 
not find a single parish in the country which did not possess 
one successful farmer at least. It is perfectly true that 
alongside the grumblers, alongside fields that have gone back 
to prairie, alongside vanishing allotments and dwindling 
villages, exist farms that show a dividend. Two quite 
successful farms co-existed with the most lamentable examples 
of farming I ever saw during this recent visit to familiar 
scenes ; one a general farm, the other a dairy farm. Though 
perhaps a part of the profit is contributed, so to say, by the 
loss of the landlord, the farmers must be quoted as successful 
cultivators ; and they deserve their success, if any worker 
deserves it. Only a courageous man would undertake their 
task. 

* * * * 

This general truth nevertheless does not carry the inference 
often extracted by politicians. That one or two farmers 
succeed in the midst of a bankrupt community does not 
necessarily mean that the rest might succeed if they were 
as able and energetic. A great many fields are incorrigible— 
not absolutely, but in reference to the means available to 
landowner and farmer. They are as bad as that wonderful 
farm called Poverty Bottom, which Professor Somerville 
restored to prosperity before the War; and if these Poverty 
Bottoms (or more often Poverty Tops) that are found where- 
ever chalk comes near the surface or the clay is heavy, are 
ever to be restored to fertility it will be necessary to provide 
the capital that enabled the Professor to accomplish his 
tour de force. Prime Ministers should refuse to appoint anyone 
to the Ministry of Agriculture who has not read and digested 
the ‘* Poverty Bottom” pamphlet, 


MYSTERIES OF BirD MIGRATION. 

To most of us the mystery of migration is chiefly associated 
with swifts and the swallow tribe. We have been given both 
this year and last some astonishing examples, by good 
observers, of the punctuality of the date when the swifts 
leave particular places. They quit one parish on August 14th 
and another on August 17th; and it is rare for even a single 
bird to be seen in the last week of August. This precision 
and literal obedience rather to the almanac than the weather 
have never been explained ;_ but it is diffieult to avoid the 
inference that the hours of light are directly responsible. We 
know that many small birds only feed when it is light and die 
if the abstinence of food is prolonged. This was proved years 
ago at the Zoo, where electric light, prolonging the feeding 
hours, saved the lives of many species which had previously 
died incontinent—of starvation. As soon as the hours of 
darkness extend the fasting interval beyond a certain point, 
the internal economy of the bird compels departure. It is 
perhaps worth asking aviculturists the question whether 
migrant birds may not be reconciled to captivity by the use of 
electric light. The aviculturist, after all, has the key to some 
secrets denied to the field observer. 

* * * * 

An observer, with a long experience on both sides of the 
Atlantic, sends me a comment on emigrating birds which 
fits my personal experience. It concerns the corncrake. 
The species was very scarce in England, killed according 
to one popular theory by modern husbandry. Is it  in- 
creasing? I have seen the bird in the Midlands and Home 
Counties, and friends have seen it in Hereford and Surrey, 
and my correspondent in the North West. This is satisfactory 
as far as it goes, but all the records are of September, and 
the bird has never shown any sign, so far as I know, of growing 
searce in Ireland. All these recorded appearances are 
probably of birds on migration. It is years since I heard of 
a nest in a district where the “crake” was once a regular sum- 
mer sound. Few migrants, I think, begin their great journey 
in shorter stages. How such a poor performer ever achieves 
the last long final dash passes all comprehension. — If flushed 
once within a mere field it very rarely rises again even if 


hunted by a dog. 
* %* * 


Here is another query for the aviculturist. Is it in any 
way possible to rear young swallows that have lost their 
parents? The effort is being made; but the most difficult 
subjects of all are birds which feed, as swallows feed, by 
regurgitation. Birds differ strangely in dietetics. There are 
many superficial likenesses between the partridge and the 
pheasant, but the one is as difficult as the other is easy to 
rear in captivity. This year a cat killed a mother partridge 
sitting on a large clutch in a Surrey garden. The eggs were 
found stone cold ; but nevertheless every one hatched within 
a few days under a hen. Infinite care was taken to rear 
the 14 babies. But all began to pine at a certain date and 
in the sequel only one survived. It became even tamer 
than the domestic hens and would come to a call. The 
same thing occasionally happens with the broods of wild 
birds: they dwindle out of life mysteriously, though usually 
at a later date than these hand-fed orphans. No bird makes 
a more affectionate pet. It will even run about with its 
master almost like a dog; and its low calls almost suggest 


the purring of a cat. 
* * * * 


A Fastipious DonkKry. 

Is there not some silly saying about a donkey being called 
an ass because he prefers thistles to cherry pie? In case 
anyone should continue to condemn the palate of the donkey 
let me record the habit of a particular gourmet. When 
not employed he lives in a field that is also an orchard. He 
began by eating chance windfalls. He has now learned that 
if trees are shaken fresh apples drop down. More than 
this he distinguishes not only “eaters” from ‘ cookers,” 
but good eaters from bad eaters. His owner is quite sure 
that his efforts to shake down apples from the Cox are much 
the most energetic and sustained. Incidentally this taste 
for Cox’s is shared by ants, wasps and several birds. 

W. Beacn Tuomas, 
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St. Loe 


By Amy 


In this and the succeeding two issues the SpEcTATOR is publishing 
extracts, of which the first appears below, from the memoirs of 
St. Loe Strachey by Mrs. Amy Strachey, his widow. St. Loe 
Strachey’s editorship of the Srrecraror and his personal 
qualities and position brought him into contact with the most 
important people of his time. The book from which these 
extracts are taken is shorily to be published by Messrs. Victor 
Gollancz, Ltd., and is an indispensable part of the history of 
this period, and of special interest to all readers of the SPECTATOR. 


‘* The hour struck, the carriage was duly announced, when, 
as I was making my way over the empty, shining floor, 
my hostess’s daughter came to me and said, * May I introduce 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey—Miss Amy Simpson?’ Well, it was 
no use; I had to go without the dance he asked for, but 
an odd sense of frustration filled my mind as I went home 
in the stuffy little brougham, past the church in which, the 
following year, we were to be married. The next meeting 
was better, it was a few weeks later at another dance— 
for our courtship was conducted entirely on these sort of 
occasions—and there this strange, eager young man with 
his wonderful vibrating voice and piercing eyes first began 
to pour out such riches of mind and temperament that I sat 
spellbound—quite regardless of other partners. The third 
meeting was so disappointing and so drolly characteristic 
of a certain aspect of St. Loe that it must be chronicled. 
At another dance I caught sight of his face on the stairs 
and mentally reserved some dances for his benefit. It 
was wasted pains. He disappeared, and it was not till some 
time after that I learnt the cause. By some accident his 
coat had split all down the back, and he was obliged to sidle 
down the stairs with his back to the wall and hasten to the 
shelter of his greatcoat—and flight.” 

* * ~ * 





“But even these interrupted meetings were themselves 
to be interrupted by Easter. My people had taken a house 
at Bournemouth for a month, and a casual verbal invitation 
was given to St. Loe to run down for a Sunday. But to 
come in uncertainty by no means suited his temperament, 
One morning, getting down early to breakfast, I found a 
letter from him asking for an assurance that, if he came, 
it would be of some use. I took it out into the pinewoods 
and tried to pretend to myself—the Victorian era had not 
even had time to become fin de siécle—that it was too soon. 
I did not want to be hurried. I did not know him well 
enough. But all the time I heard ‘ harps in the air,’ and 
quite literally my feet were set to the music of a great and 
unseen orchestra. Needless to say, I told him to come. 
. . .My father was still in London, and complained wistfully 
when he got to Bournemouth, that he did not even know 
St. Loe by sight. But, in spite of his rather austere exterior, 
he had a traitor within in the shape of an incurably romantic 
heart, and was quickly satisfied as to finances, as far as an 
ultimate marriage was concerned, by finding that St. Loe 
had excellent prospects on the Spectator.” 


* * * * 


“Like most women, I have a vivid recollection of my 
wedding—vivid and highly coloured, but in miniature. I 
see the figures before me—life-like, and in colour, but tiny, 
as though I were looking at a cinema film through the wrong 
end of a telescope. I see first the scene the evening before 
in the empty drawing-room at Cornwall Gardens—cleared 
for the wedding party next day—and with a large table 
set down in the middle. Round it sit the lawyers and my 
parents, and on it are spread parchments and pen and ink, 
while a flickering candle—pale in the light of the July 
evening—stands waiting to melt the red sealing-wax by 
which the parchment is to be decorated. I hear an inter- 
minable, dull voice reading the terms of the marriage 
settlement and of the wills which, by my father’s wish, we 
were to sign as soon as our signatures would be binding. 
I see the cloudless sky which greeted my waking next morning 
with. its. promise of a blazing day. I see—I can almost 


Strachey 


Strachey 


smell—the red roses which seem to have been everywhere 
heaping the vases, red for the bridesmaids and white for 
me. I see my father helping me with quiet efficiency into 
the carriage—and I remember wondering why people stared, 
when, forgetful of my costume, I looked out of the window 
at something which caught my eye in Kensington High 
Street. I see, not the group of pretty bridesmaids who must 
have been waiting in the porch, but the long procession 
two by two up the aisle of the Gothic church which 
had replaced old Kensington church—and St. Loe waiting 
at the top in a large and beautiful blue tie which we had 
chosen with great care together, and which proved eminently 
becoming. I cannot, unfortunately, see any of the wedding 
guests, though it was always our pride to think that the 
register had been signed by Mr. Russell Lowell, the American 
Minister, and Mr. Lecky, the historian—but I do see the 
two beautiful children, St. Loe’s nephew and niece, who held 
up my long train.” 
* * * * 


“That winter, when we got back to 14 Cornwall Gardens, 
we had socially a most delightful time, for at what St. Lec 
later called ‘ the kindly custom of wedding dinners’ the most 
recent bride was always taken down to dinner by the host, 
regardless of the table of precedence. Never did I have such 
pleasant dinners. Not only was the host generally an able 
man himself, but near him were put the most notable people 
of the party. I remember sitting next to Lord Halsbury, 
who knew my father and talked law to me. I was much 
struck by his concurring in my father’s opinion on the vexed 
question of counsel defending prisoners whom they suspected 
to be guilty. ‘ What the jury have to be convinced,’ my 
father always said, * is not whether the prisoner is guilty or 
not. It is whether there is sufficient legal evidence to prove 
him guilty.’ When, later on, what would then have been the 
incredible happened, and I became a Justice of the Peace 
myself, this phrase of my father’s saved me from a good many 
rude shocks.” 

* * * a 


‘But this round of pleasant parties and social life, with 
St. Loe having just enough work to interest, but not tire him, 
did not last beyond the spring. By then I knew that a 
baby was coming to us in the autumn, and I am ashamed to 
say the knowledge afforded me no sort of pleasure. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw in those days had not written Man and 
Superman, but when in after years I came to see it, Anne’s 
phrase, ‘Is there a father’s heart, too?’ struck me with 
its absolute’ verity. St. Loe was delighted. I was not. 
Not only did I very much dislike being ill, but I did not 
want a baby there at all. It seemed to me it would be a 
great interruption and very inconvenient.” 


x * * * 


“There is no doubt that when Tom was born, he was 
extraordinarily plain. A Strachey nose is no adornment 
toa baby. I can afford to say so, for he made ample amends 
afterwards, and his memory is the dearest, except one, that 
my heart can hold. He must, indeed, have been born with 
that wisdom which he showed so often in his short life, for 
very soon he taught me what a lovely side of life I was in 
danger of missing. When I was well enough to go away 
—and when I think of the ways of my monthly nurse I wonder 
that I ever was—we went, Nurse, Baby, and all, to my 
husband’s old home, Sutton Court. There we slept in 
one of the spare rooms, while Nurse and Baby were relegated 
to the old nurseries down a long passage. One sunny morning 
we went as usual before breakfast to see that they were all 
right. Baby was lying alone on his back on the top 
of the nurse’s bed, and as we bent over him his little face 
suddenly broke into an exquisite smile. * Incipe, parve puer, 
said St. Loe, ‘ rise cognoscere matrem,’* and so I got my first 
lesson in mothercraft.” 





* “ Begin, little boy, with a laugh to recognise your mother.” 
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Letters to the Editor 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 

Sir,—In your issue of September 20th, one of your corre- 
spondents compares the situation in India with that once 
existing in Ireland, and ancther (an Indian) inveighs against 
“the present policy of repression, relentless and ruthless.” 
It is true that the Congress leaders in India have mace a close 
Study of Irish methods (koycott, intimidation, &c.) and copy 
them in the hope of being equally successful in achieving their 
ends, which involve the transference of power into their own 
hands, but there the analogy ends. Historically, ethno- 
logically, in homogeneity, and in the origins of the agitation in 
the two countries Ireland and India are poles apart. 

When a subtle-minded enemy of the British Government 
sends his followers cut to interfere with the public’s right to 
transact its business of buying and selling peaceably, and 
instructs them to break the laws of the country, not kecause 
they are unjust laws but in order to make a hostile demon- 
stration against the Government, and those misguided men 
and wcmen are arrested and fined or imprisoned, can the 
enforcement of the law in these circumstances be described 
honestly as “repression, relentless and ruthless”? When 
a paper such as Young India publishes malicious untruths, 
since contradicted by official ccommuniqués, about the so- 
‘alled excesses committed by the police in their attempts to 
maintain peace and order, with the object of inflaming the 
minds of the ignorant and credulous populace with racial 
animosity, and of exciting sympathy with the subversive 
policy of the editors, if that paper is suppressed, or if the 
editors are required to furnish security for its future good 
concuct, is this policy on the part of Government what your 
correspcndent refers to as ‘repression, relentless and ruth- 
less”? ? If that. is what he means, no impartial person (and 
you, Mr. Editor, have been recently complimented by scme of 
your correspondents on your impartiality in dealing with the 
Indian question) will agree with him. If he means something 
different, it would be interesting to know what his covert 
allusion to repression really signifies, and whether it is merely 
a flower of speech calculated to prejudice the minds of your 
readers.—I am, Sir, &c., CuarLes G. SPENCER. 

Tarwood House, South Leigh, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 

Sir,-—I highly appreciate the yeoman services rendered by 
the Spectator, not only to India but to Great Britain, in giving 
impartial publicity to a wide range of views on the present 
Indian political situation. It is significant to note that, 
appreciating the gravity of the situation as you do, you have 
reserved a page of the Spectator for the ventilation of the 
views of the Moderate School of Political India. 

At the moment, the London Round Table Conference 
dominates the prospects of the Indo-British political relation- 
ship. Naturally enough. But let us not forget certain parti- 
cular facts regarding this. These facts are: the exclusion of 
the Congress ; the inclusion of the Opposition. The exclusion 
of the Congress means that the Indian representation is far 
from complete ; while the inclusion of the Opposition may 
possibly mean anything but responsible government for 
India. These two facts—i.e., the elimination of the one and 
the association of the other—matter most. Upon them the 
fortunes of the Conference, and ultimately of the Constitution 
to be framed, entirely depend. None can gainsay that they 
are evils and must be remedied as such. The business of the 
Round Table Conference, therefore, is to neutralize these two 
evils. They can be neutralized only if a Dominion Constitu- 
tion—i.e., the constitution of the responsible Government—is 
framed by this Conference. 

It is abundantly clear that in so far as the Moderate demands 
are concerned, they would be satisfied with nothing short of 
responsible government. So the real onus now lies on the 
British side. Nothing would be sadder, not to the Socialist 
Government only but to the British nation at large, than that, 
owing to the defection of the British representatives, the Con- 
ference should fail, or even ultimately succeed in evolving a 
Constitution which little satisfies the Moderates and much 
less, or rather not at all, the Congress. In_that case, the 
Constitution has got to be foisted upon an intransigent, nay 


a hostile, community. How? At the point of bayonet ? 
That is absolutely impossible. Let this be a plain warning to 
the British Government. Let it be careful enough not to 
play into the hands of the reactionaries and thereby make the 
whole of India hostile. In this connexion, the editorial 
comment of last week’s Spectator is of especial interest. It 
reads : ‘‘ It would be impossible to govern permanently against 
the will of Moderate India as well as of Extreme India.” —J am, 
Sir, &e., N. C. MAWANTI. 
186 Melrose Avenue, N.W. 2. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Miss Sylvia Pankhurst in your issue of September 6th 
condemns the recommendation of the Maternal Mortality 
Departmental Committee that normal confinements should 
be attended by midwives. Her contention that unforeseen 
emergencies may arise during labour and the doctor not 
sent for until too late is extremely plausible, but unfortunately 
it is not substantiated by facts. If it were true we should 
expect to find a long tale of death and suffering following in 
the wake of the thousands of confinements attended every 
week by midwives alone. But we find nothing of the kind. 
The truth is that midwives are most rigidly tied down by their 
regulations to attend only perfectly normal cases. These 
regulations explicitly state all the various circumstances 
in which a doctor must (not may) be sent for. No diseretion 
is allowed the midwife on the advent of any abnormality, 
so that the “ eleventh-hour summons” when the case has 
become critical is a groundless fear. Whoever (if anybody) 
is to blame for the present maternal mortality, I have yet to 
learn that any responsible investigator has accused the 
midwife. It cannot be too clearly understood that the 
functions of a midwife during labour are purely those of a 
trained watch dog, and I think the common opinion of the 
medical profession is that whilst she may often bark too 
soon, seldom, if ever, does she bark too late. ; 

A fact which is seldom courageously faced is that the 
safest way to have a baby is rarely the least painful. The 
most pleasant way is undoubtedly to have labour terminated 
under anaesthesia by instruments at the earliest possible 
moment. The safest way is to endure the pain, the fatigue, 
and the anxiéty which to a greater or less extent accompany 
most confinements, and have the baby naturally. (I speak, 
of course, only of those cases where no abnormality renders 
interference imperative.) This is cold comfort to offer a 
woman in travail, but it happens to be true. Now it is just 
this fact that has made the uncomplicated midwife-attended 
confinement, as statistics show, the safest of all labours. 
The patient and relatives know that midwives possess no 
instruments and look for no artificial hastening of birth, 
and the midwife is free to exercise her true function of en- 
couraging and supporting the patient until natural birth 
occurs. But when a doctor is in attendance the whole house- 
hold knows that he has it in his power to cut many weary 
hours from the course of labour. And as they also know 
of many other women who have been similarly treated with 
safety, who can blame them if they unite their pleadings to 
the complaints of the mother to have the harassing business 
terminated instrumentally ?. And who can blame the doctor 
if he yields? For instrumental delivery is not dangerous, 
but statistics show that it carries a slightly higher mortality 
than natural birth. 

The scheme for a National Maternity Service of the British 
Medical Association envisages the attendance at the actual 
confinement of the midwife only. If Miss Pankhurst cannot 
accept my word that this is not the “ tragic mistake” she 
imagines, she will have to bring very strong evidence to support 
her thesis, for it runs counter to the considered opinion of 
most investigators.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. Hawes, M.B. 

Newbridge, Upwell, Wisbech. 


CARLISLE TO-DAY 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—I read with much appreciation Major Yeats-Brown’s 
account of what has been done by the Board to improve 
public houses in Carlisle. The invaluable lesson- has been 
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taught to the whole country that more space and better taste 
in the construction and equipment of public houses, so far from 
increasing drunkenness, have raised the standard of conduct. 
An airy, clean, and tasteful house may be awe-inspiring at 
first to the boozing boor, but its influence grows upon him. 

It seems to me, however, that a dreadful mistake was 
made after the Board of Control in the War had handed 
over the Carlisle experiment to the Home Office. Lord 
D’Abernon has sensibly described the Carlisle scheme as 
a “model farm.” The purpose of a model farm is to spread 
sound teaching not only on the technique of farming, but 
on its economics. Unfortunately the Home Office has 
allowed the Carlisle scheme to carry on free of Income Tax 
and free of rates, though it is true, as Major Yeats-Brown 
points out, that the present Board makes a grant to the 
rates. The result of this mistake is that the teaching of 
Carlisle is not so potent as it might be. The position of 
this ‘model farm” of the drink problem is comparable 
with that of a real model farm which suppressed year by 
year an essential part of its statement of expenditure. 

Major Yeats-Brown says that ‘‘ there can be no question 
that in Carlisle you can drink better beer in more comfortable 
surroundings than in any other city in the kingdom.” Those 
words give us a wide field of comparison, but he has men- 
tioned, for a particular comparison, only Penrith. I accept 
his verdict on Penrith without hesitation. But has he 
tested the surroundings in, for example, those considerable 
areas in Birmingham where Sir William Waters Butler has 
applied his principle of “* Fewer and Better *—which is, of 
course, also the Carlisle principle ? I think that if he studied 
them he would say that Carlisle has been beaten. 

The drink problem is solving itself, but too slowly. The 
right lines have been discovered by Lord D’Abernon. The 
main points, apart from structural improvement, are higher 
prices and scientifically spaced hours. What remains to be 
done? One thing; and it is urgent. To expedite the 
solution by getting rid as quickly as possible of the existing 
inferior public houses which are frankly a disgrace. How 
can this be done? If the Carlisle experiment could suddenly 
be spread all over the country the improvement would, of 
course, be immense. Such a sudden spread, however, would 
mean for all practical purposes the nationalization of drink ; 
for even if an authority, rather like the Port of London 
Authority, managed the trade, the State would still be 
financially responsible to Parliament. The drink question 
would probably become a plaything at every General Election. 
Many of us, therefore, dreading the effect of this ultimate 
State responsibility, think it safest that the trade should 
remain in private ownership. Private owners can be kept 
in order much more easily than a weak Government looking 
round for votes. 

Knowing that the sudden adoption of something very 
like the Carlisle scheme for the whole country is not practical 
politics, most of the Temperance reformers hope to proceed 
piecemeal by means of Local Option. See what this means. 
In every Local Option area which did not adopt ‘ Disin- 
terested Ownership,’ reform by the trade itself would be 
brought almost to a standstill. The brewers would not sink 
their money in reconstruction if they might be wiped out of 
existence at any of the polls which would take place every 
four or five years. The Local Option policy is a gambler’s 
throw. If it did not sweep the country it would delay 
reform. Could anything be madder ? 

Surely the way of sanity is to invent some means of com- 
pelling the backward brewers to clean up the disgustingly 
cramped and insanitary public houses which are the remaining 
problem, I sincerely hope that the Royal Commission will 
do this.—I am, Sir, &c., Prupens Fururt. 


BUNGALOPHOBIA 


[To the Editor of the Spxcraror.] 
Sir,—My attention was drawn to the articles on Bungalo- 
phobia in the current issue of your paper, and I consequently 
ordered a copy (September 20th, 1930). It seems to me 
it is at last dawning on the architectural profession that 
they are completely out of touch with the great bulk of 

the public. . 
Mr. C, Williams-Ellis states that ‘‘ not one in a thousand of 


the bungalows that one sees has been sponsored by an architect 
at all **—this proves what I have just said of architects being 
out of touch with the public. A man buys a bit of land and 
then does precisely what he likes with it, regardless of any- 
body’s feelings, opinion, advice, or prayers; is he not a free 
Englishman, and therefore entitled to what he likes with his 
own and do as much harm to his neighbourhood as possible, 
after having toured the country and scattered his litter every- 
where ? The word “architect ”’ means chief builder, but he is 
seldom on the job. He has prepared his plans, specifications 
and bill of quantities and having done so, beyond a casual 
visit or two, he is only waiting to gather up his fees and do the 
same again to someone else—the contract duly signed—he’s 
safe. 

Now what I would suggest is this. A boy to become an 
architect should leave school at sixteen years, be apprenticed 
to a builder for three years, then be articled to an architect 
for three years, then earn his living in the building trade for 
two or three years, and then set up on his own to design and 
build houses for people who want them, as their clerk of works 
or general foreman, and in this way cut out architects’ fees, 
builders’ profits, clerk of works’ fees, and foremen’s wages. 
Then there will be no contract to break, and the client will not 
be at the mercy of the builder or architect. I was an architect, 
but I became a building architect, and was on the job all the 
time.—I am, Sir, &e., G. A. C. 


THE FUTURE OF EAST AFRICA 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—Mr. P. A. Bankes doubts the statement that the stan- 
dards of conduct of Kenya settlers towards natives are excep- 
tionally high, on the ground that British legislation for Kenya 
natives in the past made forced labour lawful, even that of 
women and children. 

The only Ordinance legalizing forced labour was The Native 
Authorities Amendment Ordinance, 1920 (described by Lord 
Olivier in a letter to the Times in 1928 as ** An Ordinance to 
impose forced labour for white estates on natives”). Lord 
Milner, in his dispatch of July 22nd, 1920 (Cmd. 878, 1900), 
described this as ‘** An Ordinance in accordance with which 
natives may be required to perform certain paid labour for 
the Government—e.g., the Government Transport Department, 
and for work on the construction and maintenance of railways, 
roads and other work of a public nature ” ; and added: “* Lam 
satisfied that the position justified the measure. ... As 
regards compulsory labour for private employment, there 
could, of course, be no question of entertaining any proposals 
which involve this principle.” The total number of impressed 
labourers under the Ordinance has never exceeded 2,500 
(Cmd. 2464, 1925). I believe it applied only to adult males, 
but have no official information on the point available. 

The Forced Labour Ordinance myth has had too long a run, 
and I trust that by publishing this letter you will help to bury it. 

There are circumstances connected with the history of 
Kenya Colony that account for the high standards of conduct 
prevailing, which have impressed most visitors : but it would 
take too much space to enumerate them. The grave feature 
of the new White Papers is that they are calculated to subvert 
those standards by creating and fostering a factitious antagon- 
ism between the interests of settlers and natives.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. A. Watson. 

Shirley Holms, Lymington. 


THE PARTY SYSTEM 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR. | 
S1r,—I shall be much obliged if you can allow me space to 
reply to Captain Mildmay’s criticism of my letter on * The 
Party System.” 

Captain Mildmay claims that the Party System is “‘ necessary 
for the effective maintenance of the Representative Principle.” 
If the party labels were scrapped as I suggest, and the Lower 
House elected every five years from individuals with the 
courage to stand on their own merits and convictions, we 
should have a more truly representative gathering than we 
can ever hope for under the present system. It would be 
edifying to know the number of politicians who subscribe 
wholeheartedly to the entire programme of their particular 
party, and also the number of electors who can place confidence 
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in any of the political programmes offered as bait for their 
vote. If political candidates had to stand as Independents 
we should gradually find the finest men desiring to enter 
Parliament, for they would feel free to serve their country 
instead of wasting their abilities in nursing a party that 
required constant nourishment; whereas (owing to the 
unhappy state of affairs engendered by party politics) we are 
faced with the lamentable fact that the greater part of our 
men of fine character and constructive ability regard both 
politics and politicians with contempt. 

I must join issue with Captain Mildmay when he states 
that “‘ the Party System is to Parliament what Discipline is 
to the Navy and Army—indispensable.” While we know 
that in the case of the Navy and Army it is “ theirs not to 
make reply, theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do or 
die,” the function of Parliament might be said to be the 
reverse : theirs is to make reply, theirs is to reason why, and 
(however much we might wish it otherwise) theirs is not to 
do or die. 

I fail to appreciate Captain Mildmay’s analogy between a 
regiment and the House of Commons. The former depends 
for its existence as a unit on discipline—it must be the 
expression of one idea only; whereas the latter should be a 
gathering of individuals representing all the diverse interests 
and activities of the nation; their virtue consisting in the 
very fact that each one contributes something individual to 
the common stock, in order that light may be shed from 
varied angles on our problems.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Exstz B. WILLIAMSON. 

Studio, 4 Dollis Hill Avenue, N.W. 2. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY HOTELS 
[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to the correspondence 
that has recently appeared in your columns on the alleged 
inferiority of the English country hotels as compared with 
those on the Continent. May I, briefly, give some reply to 
these criticisms ? 

One of the most deplorable traits in the Englishman of to- 
day is his propensity for running down everything English. 
Why this should be so, or how it has eome about, would be an 
interesting study. If we can’t champion, or even defend, our 
own cause, no one else will. 

When one is out to make comparisons the first essential is 
to be quite sure we are comparing like with like. When I 
examine these unfavourable criticisms I generally find this 
essential has been ignored, and that consequently the con- 
clusion arrived at is of no value. One has to bear in mind that 
there are many houses, designated hotels, that are hotels only 
in name. Many in this country are little, if anything, more 
than ordinary boarding houses, or even public houses. Then, 
again, hotels, properly so called, vary profoundly in what they 
profess to give, as well as in the measure of success with which 
they give it. One has also to consider the local conditions of 
the place where the hotel is situated, and also the reasonable- 
ness of the demands of the visitors, in the light of those con- 
ditions. If these and many other such circumstances are 
borne in mind, I honestly believe that the English hotel has 
nothing to fear from a comparison with the foreign counter- 
part. I have travelled a good deal on the Continent and in 
Africa and America, and I say without hesitation that you will 
find quite as ready a welcome, quite as clean a house, quite as 
good food and attendance, not only in the principal hotels, but 
in the generality of the small hotels in the country, as in any 
similar hotels abroad, or as in those so often eulogized by 
Dickens and other writers of earlier days. That you can find 
many where this is not the case must be admitted, and it is 
very regrettable that this should be so. But is it not also the 
case on the Continent ? Let our critics be fair. They must 
admit it is so. 

To those, then, that grumble at the English country hotel, I 
say, Be more careful in your selection of a house. There are 
plenty of excellent places. But no one is perfect, and faults 
and blemishes may be found, doubtless, in the best hotels. 
When this is the case, a tactful word to the manager or pro- 
prietor, or even to the Hotels and Restaurants Association, 
or to the Automobile Association, would be: weleomed and 


— a; 


would do far more to improve matters than any amount of 
public criticism in the Press. 

One must also bear in mind the extraordinarily difficult 
conditions enforced upon the industry by legislation, and 
indirectly, in this country. No one, for example, can effect 
improvements to licensed property without the sanction of 
the local Justices. The first thing most Benches inquire about 
—some I know are far more reasonable than others—is 
whether these improvements afford greater facilities for the 
consumption of alcoholic drinks. If yes, the improvements 
will, in general, be disallowed. And yet there is nothing illegal 
in supplying or consuming such drinks. Restriction was, as 
an exceptional measure, rightly imposed during the War; 
but no such reasons as then obtained exist to-day, and yet 
the restrictions are maintained. The good sense and fair- 
mindedness of the British public ought to insist on these excep- 
tional measures being withdrawn. Let me, in conclusion, say 
that ifthey are anxious for our improvement, I would suggest that 
they exert their energies to free us from the stranglehold of 
legislation and grandmotherly restrictions, and that they 
cease to belittle us by writing to the Press on their unfortunate 
experiences, which after all, in most cases, might have been 
avoided by the exercise of greater care in their selection of a 
house for their sojourn.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry D. KIMBER 
(Chairman of the Country Committee, Hotels 
and Restaurants Association). 


THE TRANSPORT OF CATTLE 


[Zo the Editor of the SpEcraToR.] 

S1r,—In the letter on the above subject in your issue of the 
13th inst. is the following paragraph: “ In a visit to a pig 
factory I was shown by the manager a large number of 
carcasses with the legs broken, these injuries being caused 
during transit on the railway.” I frankly admit that much 
greater care during transit on the railway of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs, should be taken but I am of opinion that the inference 
which Miss Violet Wood would appear to intend that your 
readers should draw from the paragraph is a false one. The 
broken legs to which reference is made are most probably 
not due to ill-treatment or neglect but to the pigs fighting as 
they certainly will do when the lots from different farms 
are herded together. 

Should the herding take place where the flooring is hard 
and level the great risk of broken hind legs from the pigs 
fighting is always present. I think that it is not necessary for 
me to explain how the accidents occur. I have seen three 
broken legs result from a fight on a brick floor between two 
strange lots of pigs before they could be parted. 

The loss from broken legs of pigs is proportionately much 
greater in the United States than in this country, owing 
mainly to the pigs in America being fattened, fed largely on 
maize, which results in the bone of the pigs being much 
more brittle. 

Some years since I was looking over a bacon factory when 
I found the smoking house filled with broken-boned hams, 
imported from the States; on enquiry as to their probable 
market I was informed by the manager that they would be 
shipped to Jamaica for consumption by the natives.—I am, 
Sir, &e., SANDERS SPENCER, 

St. Cyrus, 66 Coppens Road, Clacton-on-Sea, Essex. 


POINT FROM LETTER 


An IrRESOLUTION COMPLEX. 

A thought that might be worth communicating flashed 
through my mind this morning. It was occasioned by the 
following incident : Upon rising I stepped into the bathroom 
to turn on the water, but the tap would not respond. I rang 
for the valet, who threw up his hands saying, ** It’s the same 
way all over the house, but we have sent for the plumber. 
We have tried and tried, but we ourselves can do nothing. 
We are simply helpless, extremely sorry.”” Does not this fairly 
depict the present world condition? The mechanism got 
out of gear, and our statesmen don’t know how to set it right. 
By dint of tradition and routine they know how to keep 
a machine going, but are at their wits’ ends to deal with an 
organic disarrangement. The crisis is more of a political, 
internationally political, than of an economic nature. And 
the pity is that our leaders, through a continued reluctance 
to face the hard facts, instead of toying with formulas and 
pious phrases, have contracted an irresolution complex.— 
GABRIEL WELLS, Carlton Mansion, 14 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
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Some Books 


Duninc the past month the books most in demand at 
the Times Book Club have been :— 

.Non-Ficrion : As We Were, A Victorian Peepshow, by E. F. 
Benson ; An Ambassador of Peace, Lord D’Abernon’s Diary, 
Vol. III. ; Christian Ethics and Modern Problems, by Dean 
Inge; Two Years, by Liam O’Flaherty ; Plant Hunting on 
the Edge of the World, by F. Kingdon Ward; By the Waters 
of Babylon, Anonymous ; War Letters of Fallen Englishmen, 
edited by L. Housman ; Sir Robert Hudson, by J. A. Spender. 

Fiction: A Note in Music, by Rosamund Lehmann ; 
Trio, by Phyllis Bentley ; Four Faultless Felons, by G. K. 
Chesterton ; Mrs. Fischer's War, by Henrietta Leslie; A 
Voyage to Purilia, by Elmer Rice ; Lady of Daylight, by G. M. 
Attenborough ; That Wild Lie, by Naomi Jacob; Death 
in a Deckchair, by Milward IKXennedy. 

* * * * 


A book such as Tyrol Under the Axe of Fascism, by Dr. 
Eduard Reut-Nicolussi (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) makes 
one reflect sadly on the sluggishness of the international 
public conscience where political matters are at stake. Here 
is the fullest account available of the tragic post-War story 
of South Tyrol, of deliberate trampling on the elementary 
human rights of a minority people in the supposed interests 
of the * Totalitarian State,” of petty tyranny such as is 
scarcely credible in the year 1930. The author’s bona fides— 
he was well-known and respected as one of the leading bar- 
risters of Tyrol and in happier days (7.e., in the early post-War 
régime) an elected member of the Italian Parliament—is un- 
questionable, even if his emotions get the better of him at 
times here and to that extent, perhaps, the cautious reader 
mistrustful of propaganda is alienated. Conditions are ad- 
mittedly somewhat improved since 1928, the date of original 
publication, owing to Fascist Italy’s need of political friends, 
but it remains true, as was well said by H.W.H. in Headway, 
that “the most flagrantly maltreated of the minorities in 
Europe is the minority with no treaty to protect it.” If the 
League Assembly could only become the sounding-board of 
world opinion which it should be, transcending ephemeral 
politics, there would surely soon be a revision of the arrange- 
ments for the cultural protection of minority peoples, and it 
would embrace the land of Andreas Hofer now under Italy's 
rule no less than other territories transferred at the Peace 
Conference. 

* * % * 

It is not given to many of us to be able to compare Hammer- 
fest with Punta Arenas, to estimate the relative merits of a 
Lapp hut and a Mongolian yurt, or the conveniences of a 
Yellowstone tourist-lodge as contrasted with those of a dak 
bungalow ; but such is and has been the happy lot of Mr. Harry 
A, Franck, and wherever he goes he carries with him a seeing 
eye, a lively pen and a feeling for atmosphere. These three 
companions help him to produce his really excellent travel- 
books, and as good as either of its forerunners is A Scandinavian 
Summer (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), which flits with enjoyment and 
interest, shared in by the reader, through parts of Iceland, 
Denmark, Finland, Sweden and Norway with Lapland. In 
these days of industrial unrest attention may be specially 
drawn to the way in which Sweden manages her iron-miners 
in Kiruna—nearly all of them Communists, all well-dressed 
and well-paid, and so contented that no difficulty is ever 
“found in getting good men to work far above the Arctic 
cirele.”’ 

** % i * 

Miss Underhill, as our readers know, rarely writes even 
a short article without some flash of wit, some apt analogy, 
some charming allusion to illuminate her scholarship. In 
her Mysticism, of which a twelfth edition has just been 
published (Methuen, 15s.), the reader will find anew these 
graces of style linked to a wisdom that is both worldly and 
other-worldly. They will also be interested in the new 
preface, in which Miss Underhill explains how the study of 
mysticism has been almost completely transformed in Europe 
since this volume was first published nineteen years ago. 
Students will find many lifetimes of mystical experience in 
these pages, and lovers of literature a book that may be 
read not only for knowledge, but for sheer enjoyment. 


of the Week 


One of the surprises of the War was the bombardment of 
Paris in the spring and summer of 1918 from a distance of 
over seventy miles. Colonel H. W. Miller, of the United 
States Ordnance Corps, in The Paris Gun (Harrap, 
10s. 6d.), gives a detailed account of this German invention, 
records the four series of bombardments, and sketches the 
course of the War in those critical months so as to illustrate 
the effect of the new weapon in alarming the French capital 
when the Allied Armies were hard pressed. The first position 
at Crépy was soon located—or very nearly—by the French 
batteries ; the second gun to be mounted burst and killed 
some of its crew; five guns were soon worn out. But the 
firing undoubtedly caused great alarm among the inhabitants 
of Paris, and the shell that burst on St. Gervais on Good 
Friday caused the deaths of many worshippers. There was 
no pretence on the part of the German High Command that 
the bombardment was not directed at the civilian population, 
and the French do not forget these things. The book is well 


illustrated. 
* *« * * 


A fascinating, if imaginative, story of the birth of a people 
introduces us to the Wachagga, who form the subject of Miss 
Eva Stuart-Watt’s Africa’s Dome of Mystery (Marshall Morgan 
and Scott, 10s. 6d.). It is a difficult book to assess, though 
none would deny its interest. Part reminiscence, part a his- 
torical retrospect of German rule, which was not as harsh as a 
preface by Admiral Sir H. H. Stileman represents, part 
description, including an account of the author's climb to the 
crater of Mount Kibo, it also contains a good deal of shrewd 
observation on Chagga culture. It is surprising, however, to 
find one of the author’s experience so totally at fault in esti- 
mating the place of women in African life. They are ** mostly 
as bad as savage women can be”: ‘the African knows not 
the meaning of purity ” : they sell their women to the highest 
bidder, and so on, with as much prejudice as a Parliamentary 
Committee. The Masai are incorrectly stated to be Nilotic 
and to have found their beginnings in the ‘* Latuka”’ tribe ; 
and there are even some errors in the glossary. These short- 
comings are a pity, as otherwise it is a book of more than 
usual perception. 

* * * * 


Mr. Lewis May’s life of George Eliot (Cassell, 15s.) combines 
two points of view, the Victorian and the Georgian. He 
admires her genius almost as heartily as her contemporary 
critics ; at the same time he considers that her desire to dis- 
charge upon her readers the heavy super-abundance of her 
laboriously acquired learning renders parts of her works 
almost unreadable to-day. As to her private life, the portrait 
he gives us of G. H. Lewis is very unlike the verbal tradition 
which has come down from those who knew him. Mr. May 
would have us see him as a fascinating good fellow, sparkling, 
kind, and affectionate, of inestimable value inthe development 
of his companion’s genius, and always indispensable to her 
happiness. 

* * * * 


(“General Knowledge Competition ~ will be found on page 422. 


A New Competition 


Your cousin and his wife, who have lived all their lives in 
Australia, want to spend one month of next year in England. 
They ask your advice as to when they should come, where 
they should go, and what they should do and see. They are 
between thirty and forty years old and have money. 

A first prize of £3 3s. and a second prize of £2 2s. are offered 
for the best letters of reply in not more than five hundred words. 
The prize will not necessarily go to the most literary letter, 
but to the one that will give most help to the Australians. 

Letters should be written or typed on one side of the paper 
only and the number of words should be counted. Entries 
should be sent in before October 31st of this year. The Editor's 
decision is final. The Editor cannot undertake to enter into 
any correspondence about entries or results. 
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The First Month of War 


Liaison, 1914; A Narrative of the Great Retreat. By 

Brigadier-General G. L. Spears. (Heinemann 25s.) 
Tue battle of the Marne is generally regarded as decisive 
in that it wrecked the German plan of campaign and gave 
the Allies time to organize for victory. But the events pre- 
ceding the battle have given rise to such long and bitter 
controversy that many students of the War have given up 
all hope of arriving at the truth. Now comes General Spears 
with a truly remarkable book to tell the story from personal 
knowledge supplemented by long and careful research. 
General Spears, then a cavalry lieutenant, had been sent 
to the French War Office on July 27, 1914, in pursuance of 
orders received long before. He had no idea that war would 
break out five days later, but when it did he was sent as 
liaison officer to the staff of General Lanrezac, commanding 
the Fifth French Army on the Sambre and Meuse. In that 
post this solitary British officer had the unique opportunity 
of seeing how the French general, on whose left flank the 
British Expeditionary Force was to operate, behaved in 
the first critical month. The story has been told from the 
standpoint of the British Commander, Sir John French, as 
he then was, and from the standpoints of his corps com- 
manders, Earl Haig and Sir H. L. Smith-Dorrien and others, 
and General Lanrezac has been alternately denounced and 
lauded to the skies. But General Spears, who is free from 
the restrictions that hampered the author of our admirable 
British Official History of the War, and who was in close 
personal touch with the protagonists, speaks out very plainly. 
General Lanrezac, in his view, disapproved of General Joffre’s 
plan of campaign, distrusted his own troops, had no heart 
for fighting and had a contempt for the British Army. There- 
fore from the very first check he retreated. Sir John French 
disliked him at first sight and lost confidence in him when 
he found, after Mons, that General Lanrezac was _ falling 
back miles behind and to the east of the British line. Sir 
John took this so much to heart that a week later, when 
General Lanrezac was forced by his chief to fight the battle 
of Guise, our Commander-in-Chief refused to let the First 
Corps assist the French on their right near Maubeuge. Thus 
the author blames both generals and shows how personal 
differences—but for the enemy’s mistakes and some strokes 
of fortune—nearly ruined the Allied cause in the first few 
weeks. 

General Spears in his fascinating narrative makes one 
realize the density of the fog of war. Here were two vast and 
highly trained armies only a few miles apart, but the Allies 
and the Germans alike were profoundly ignorant of each 


other’s doings. The staff of the French Fifth Army could not 
even find the B.E.F. to their left ; they were told and believed 
that it had been utterly defeated. They completely under- 
estimated the enormous strength of the German right wing 
coming south through Belgium. On the other hand, the 
German intelligence was just as faulty, and von Kluck was 
taken by surprise when what he regarded as beaten armies 
suddenly turned and attacked him in front and flank at the 
Marne. The French Higher Command, however, had a juster 
view of the situation than the Germans at their distant base, 
Nothing is more notable in General Spears’ book than his 
warm appreciation of the merits of General Joffre, to whom he 
attributes the full credit for the plan of battle, which was, in 
essence, to hold fast from Belfort to the Marne and concentrate 
a superior force on his left so as to overwhelm the German 
right wing and roll it up. General Galliéni, the author main- 
tains, only carried out with vigour the attack from in front of 
Paris which General Joffre had devised three days earlier, 
Moreover, General Joffre is shown in these pages not as a 
silent figure-head but as a very stimulating personality, whose 
presence at each headquarters as he dashed from one army 
to another greatly helped in co-ordinating the vast forces and 
in encouraging the troops. 

Of General Franchet d’Esperey, who succeeded General 
Lanrezac on September 3rd in command of the Fifty Army, 
the author cannot speak too highly ; his appointment changed 
the whole tone of the army and made a dispirited force almost 
too confident. A curious episode was the general's triumphant 
entry into Reims when the Germans were in fact still holding 
the outskirts and their batteries were well within range. The 
Staff had to retire, and then the Germans shelled the cathedral 
and set it on fire. General Spears confirms from his own 
knowledge the French denial that the cathedral towers were 
used for signalling. For four years Reims was to remain a 
German target. General Spears has much to say about 
French methods of maintaining discipline and about what 
seemed to him their relentless severity to spies and deserters 
in those critical days. He speaks plainly of the failure ’of 
some of the French divisions at the outset and of the losses 
they sustained in gallant but futile mass attacks, but he 
declares that the French soldier adapted himself very 
quickly to the new conditions of warfare and endured fatigue 
and hardship with stoical bravery as soon as the retreat was 
ended. General Spears’ volume, with its many valuable 
maps by Sir Morgan Crofton, will be a standard authority on 
this dramatie opening campaign, but it is also a most readable 
and absorbing book. 


Sidelights on Queen Victoria 


Sidelights on Queen Victoria. By The Right Hon. Sir Frederick 

Ponsonby, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. (Macmillan. 21s.) 
A.rHoucn a considerable part of this book is not what is 
usually dignified with the name of history it is undoubtedly 
of the stuff of which history is made. The latter part of the 
book is taken up with a long and intimate account of the 
crisis caused by the Franchise Bill of 1884, This is truly 
history, but as it has been discussed in several memoirs 
and collections of letters, we shall say no more about it than 
that it reveals what can be done in the way of peace-making 
by a painstaking Court official. 

The basis of Sir Frederick Ponsonby’s book is the letters 
of his father, General Sir Henry Ponsonby who (like his 
son to-day) was a faithful servant and adviser to the Sover- 
eign. He (again like his son) had a pleasant turn of humour. 
In no memoirs have we read comedies more richly enter- 
taining than the chapters in this volume which are entitled 
“The Fatal Gun” and ‘* The Pony Row, Balmoral.” We 
wonder whether Sir Frederick Ponsonby is quite justified, 
by the way, when, in describing the ‘ intense earnestness ” 
of the Victorian age, he says that a wit like Bernal Osborne 
*‘ might aspire to Westminster but never to Downing Street.” 
Was not Melbourne witty and even flippant? Was not 
Palmerston still more flippant, with a wit which often ran to 
cynicism ? And was not Disraeli, who captured Queen 


Victoria’s confidence and affection more than any of her 
Ministers, a wit who cultivated his talent deliberately and 
theatrically ? This is not to say, of course, that Disraeli 
was not also earnest. No one could read Sybil without feeling 
that Disraeli wrote that story from his heart. The real 
point about the mid-Victorian and later Victorian age is, we 
think, that, as Sir Frederick himself says, ‘‘ the political waters 
were so unruffled that a small ripple was often mistaken for 
a storm.” Dean Inge has ventured the opinion that Great 
Britain was never better governed than in that period. 
Undoubtedly the nation must have had a sense of essential 
security to allow itself to become disturbed about matters 
which nowadays would not increase the rate of our pulses by 
one beat. 

The comedy of the Fatal Gun began in Portland Harbour 
in 1872 when Prince Leiningen, who was commanding the 
Royal Yacht with the Prince of Wales on board, fired the 
evening gun from the Royal Yacht, although the whole 
Channel Fleet was present carrying many senior naval officers. 
Sir Sydney Dacres, the Admiral in command, wrote a letter 
of protest to Prince Leiningen. Prince Leiningen replied 
that ever since he had served in the Royal Yacht he had 
always fired the gun. Thus the issue was joined; Prince 
Leiningen (backed. up, if we read correctly between the lines, 
with enormous zest and enjoyment by the Prince of Wales) 
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contending that he was merely carrying out the wishes of the 
Sovereign and the Admiralty and Mr. Goschen, then First 
Lord, contending that the firing of the gun ought to be the 
exclusive duty of the flagship to show where the senior naval 
officer was and to give the time to the whole Fleet. The 
controversy was soon found—or thought—to be concerned 
with something vastly more important than _ either 
routine or ceremony. This explains why Queen Victoria 
took the side of the Prince of Wales. It was necess: ry, she 
considered, ‘‘ to maintain the proper dignity of the Sover- 
eign”; and the Prince of Wales at Portland was merely 
representing the Sovereign. We iather suspect that the 
usual italics have been omitted from the reproduction of the 
Queen’s pointed letter to Mr. Goschen. The Admiralty, 
on the other hand, cogently argued that there was no question 
whatever involved of respect to the Sovereign; the routine 
of the Fleet would break down if the gun was not fired from 
the ship of the senior Flag Officer; the gun, which had its 
special purpose, could have no significance if fired from any 
other ship, and so on. 

The trouble was that Queen Victoria hardly ever attended 
naval manceuvres and the precedents were vague. The 
reigns of William IV and George IV had been, we imagine, 
rather happy-go-lucky in regard to ceremony. At all events, 
when Queen Victoria was crowned there was much ransacking 
of ancient documents to discover exactly how a full Coronation 
ceremony ought to be conducted. There is a delightful 
legend that on that occasion a holder of a particular Court 
office discovered that by virtue of that office he had the 
right to drive with the Sovereign in her coach. He asked 
the Duke of Wellington whether he ought to insist upon this 
right, and the Duke with his characteristic common sense, replied 
* You will do what the Queen wishes. You will drive inside 
the coach or on top of the coach or run behind like a damned 
little tinker’s dog.”” The moral is that rules must not be too 
strictly insisted upon, and at the end of the Portland comedy 
the moral was happily not forgotten. When it was seen on 
both sides that the controversy raised the nice question of the 
Sovereign’s supremacy at sea—as though the Queen ‘ could 
put herself under the command of any Admiral ! ”’°—a British 
compromise was patched up. The Royal Yacht, when the 
Sovereign is present, fires a gun but the senior Flag Officer 
also fires a gun. It is magnificent in its justice. 

The Pony Row at Balmoral in 1869 raised no constitutional 
question but it was a delicious little comedy of manners. The 
Queen thought that her dear Highland ponies were being 
overworked by some of her guests. Accordingly she told Sir 
Henry Ponsonby, who was then an equerry and not yet Private 
Secretary, that the use of the ponies must be restricted to 
those who knew how to ride. Not that the art of equitation 
was necessary for controlling the Highland ponies. One had 
only to sit on and allow the pony to plod his own careful way 
up and down the mountain paths. Unhappily some of the 
riders knew so little about riding that they did not even know 
that. They unintentionally worried the ponies by superfluous 
guidance. Sir Henry Ponsonby humorously wrote about the 
authors of the row—those who rebelled against the Queen’s 
order—that they were all persons who would not have dreamed 
of getting on the back of * a horse.” The reader will sympathise 
with Sir Henry Ponsonby as the Queen did not wish her name 
to be brought into the matter lest she should seem inhospitable. 
Poor Sir Henry had to give the order without explaining 
its source. 

The most amusing part of the row was the terrific exchange 
ef letters between Sir Henry Ponsonby and the three outraged 
guests although all were living under the same roof. Secure 
indeed must a country be when such things can be allowed to 
take up the time of officialdom ! On second thoughts however, 
we must give the first place in * amusingness ”’ not so much to 
the intra-mural exchange of letters in itself as to the assertion 
by Mr. Sahl, a German guest at Balmoral, that he had been 
delikerately humiliated kecause Sir Henry Ponsonby was a 
soldier and he was only a civilian ! 

We should like to write about the Shah’s visit of 1873 but 
we have no space and cannot do more than refer the reader to 
the delightful lightness of touch in the accounts of the Shah's 
visit written by General Sir Arthur Hardinge. For humour 
some of Sir Arthur Hardinge’s remarks are the gems of the 
book. We must pass over also Sir William Harcourt’s indigna- 


tion at being driven up to Osborne from East Cowes in the 
* bathing carriage ” instead of the usual landau. 

Politically the most interesting statement in the book is that 
after Mr. Gladstone’s retirement Lord Acton by mistake brought 
in Sir William Harcourt for an audience with the Queen 
instead of Lord Rosebery whom the Queen had really named 
as Mr. Gladstone’s successor. Apparently Lord Acton did not 
hear what the Queen said, or was inattentive, having assumed 
that Sir William Harcourt would be invited to form the new 
Ministry. Mr. Gladstone had not been consulted by the Queen. 
Sir William Harcourt was at once dismissed by the Queen with 
perfect composure. Mr. A. G. Gardiner in his Life of Sir 
William Harcourt did not mention this mistake because, though 
he had heard of it, he could not find enough supporting 
evidence. 


What Social Work Is 


The Private Citizen in Public Social Work. 
(Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 
Workmen’s Fare. By Kathleen Gibberd. 
Movement. 3s. 6d.) 
Concerning the Blind. By J. M. Ritchie. 
7s. 6d.) 
Tur proverbial platitude that one half of the world does not 
know how the other half lives is possibly even more true 
to-day than at any previous period. The activities of the 
State and of voluntary organizations in social work are so 
many, and their inter-relation is so complex that the ordinary 
citizen has very little idea of what is being done. He is 
probably vaguely aware that quite a lot is being done, and 
is not much inclined to trouble himself about the questions 
of how, why and what it is, because he knows that to discover 
this for himself would take an amount of study and research 
work for which he has not the time. He is apt to assume 
that everything necessary is already being done, and therefore 
feels his responsibility the less. 

Miss Hilda Jennings has set out to remedy this ignorance 
with regard to one large sphere of social work carried out 
by the Children’s Care Committees in London. These Com- 
mittees are largely concerned with doing for the poor what 
Miss Jennings does for the reader. Their chief concern is to 
bring to the notice of those who can benefit by them the 
services to which they are entitled, either under State 
direction or from hospitals, and to induce them to make use 
of these services. Miss Jennings explains how a voluntary 
society should have come to occupy this intimate relation 
with the authorities and the advantages which such a system 
gives, i.e., the * insistence on the paramount importance of 
personality,” on the side both of the helper and of the helped. 
The history of the relationship is well told, and Miss Jennings’ 
book should do much to bring home to the general reader 
the importance and value of both private and public social 
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‘Ars longa, vita brevis’ 


THE 18th CENTURY IN FRANCE 
IEngravings in COLOUR. 


Recently an example of the work of Philip Debucourt 
realized £3,300 at public auction. The historically interest- 
ing and beautiful subject by this master entitled LA 
PROMENADE PUBLIQUE and other famous masterpieces 
depicting the life of Parisian society in the days immediately 
preceding the French Revolution, have been engraved in 
Stipple, and Artist's Proofs taken in Colours for the first 
time in their history. The work is the quintessence of the 
engravers art and the edition being strictly limited in the 
number of impressions taken from the engraved plates, it | 
is opined that they will be even more sought after than the 
early prints. An illustrated prospectus with MINIATURES | 
IN COLOUR will be sent to you on application. 
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It should, if possible, be read in conjunction with Miss 
Gibberd’s book. This is ‘an account of Herbert Richard 
Haynes, the average working man, and the social and 
industrial problems arising out of his life.” Herbert Richard 
Haynes (are the initials a coincidence ?) was born about 
thirty-five years ago. Miss Gibberd tells the story of his 
life, school days, War experience, married life, and fills in 
many of the gaps left by Miss Jennings’ more specialized 
work. She recounts the difficulties which he has had to 
face, and his attempts to solve them, bringing him right 
down to the present day, when Mrs. Haynes has been advised 
by the doctor to give up going out to work, and Haynes is 
hesitating whether to put his son to the better-paid blind- 
alley job or to get him employment at the Co-operative 
Stores, where he would be assured of a steady position later. 
Both these books have bibliographies which would be of value 
to any reader wishing to take up the study of social services, 
and Miss Gibberd’s is somewhat wider, covering many other 
aspects of the life of a working man. Her book is perhaps 
the more readable of the two, and contains suggestions after 
each chapter for enquiry and discussion, and for visits to 
institutions which are carrying out the work she mentions. 

Concerning the Blind deals with a separate branch of 
similar work. It is a historical sketch of the organized effort 
to help the blind, giving special attention to the work of 
teachers of the blind, and some analysis of methods, and 
of the advantages of the various kinds of type which have 
been used to enable the blind to read. It is certainly a 
book which should be added to the library of all engaged 
in this work, and concludes with some reflections on the 
mental life of the blind, which remove many of the mis- 
apprehensions of those who can see, and outlines roughly 
some of the conclusions of modern research. This book, 
and that by Miss Jennings, will both be of value to the 
active social worker, but. Miss Gibberd’s is more suited to 
the general reader. 


Recent Theology 


The Fuliness of Sacrifice : an Essay in Reconciliation. By 
F.C. N. Hicks, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar. (Macmillan. 15s.) 

The Christian Faith in the Modern World: a Study in 
Scientific Theology. By kK. O. James, Ph.D. (Mowbray. 
7s. 6d.) 

Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. By A. Seth Pringle- 
Pattison, LL.D., D.C.L. (Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d.) 
The Grace of God. By N. P. Williams, D.D. (Anglican Library 

of Faith and Thought). (Longmans. 2s. 6d. paper, 4s. 

cloth. ) 
PrriuArs there isno more trustworthy sign of spiritual degen- 
eration than the tendency to emphasize the amiable, 
human and useful aspects of religion, explain away its other- 
worldly elements and slur its austere demands. This cheapen- 
ing process was strongly marked curing the first quarter of 
the present century ; but there are many signs that it has 
spent its force and that the compensating movement is now 
fully set in. A transcendental tone, an instinct for religion in 
the real sense of the word, characterizes the best contemporary 
theology. Where the old school, represented by such scholars 
as Professor Pringle-Pattison, continue to emphasize with a 
certain disdain the barbarous nature of our religious past, 
and the mistaken character of its observances, the forward 
movement of thought is leaving this well-trodden path for 
that indicated by Bishop Hicks when he says :— 

‘The truth often is that where we assume the power to criticize 
we ought really to be learners. Ancient religions were crude, bar- 
barous ; from our standpoint, immoral or non-moral ; based at the 
best on a perilous admixture of the false with the true: but they 
were religions, and ours may have gained all the advantages which 
they had not, but have lost itself.” 

Approaching from this angle the vast subject of Sacrifice, 
as it appears in all primitive cults and as it influences thought 
and practice at the present day, the Bishop is able to show 
that here, even in its barbarous forms, the religious instinct of 
man—the impulse to seek God—is already working long 
before he is able to rationalize his acts. In the gradual deve- 
Jopment of Jewish sacrifices, from the simple sacrificial meal 
which represents communion ‘on easy terms” with the 
tribal God, to the great offering of the sin-conscious people on 
the Day of Atonement, he finds a wonderful picture of the 
growth of the Jewish religious consciousness. Tle reminds us 





that this fundamentally sacrificial idea of religion, and: itg 
expression in cultus, is taken for granted by all the New 
Testament writers, though their references to it are often 
indirect ; and that neither the general orientation of our 
Lord’s life nor the development of the Apostolic Christology, 
can be understood without it. The ‘“ drawing near” of the. 
individual, the costly offering of a life, the communion of the 
worshipper with the Divine: it is on this profound Semitic 
tradition that the Christian religion, both in its redemptive 
and sacramental expression, is built. 

The tendency of modern theology to emphasize ‘the 
immanence rather than the transcendence of God, and the 
prophetic as against the priestly strand in Old Testament 
spirituality, has obscured the genuine religious value of this 
idea of sacrifice, with its three great moments of approach, 
oblation, and communion, still so plainly present in the 
Christian Eucharist. For sacrifice, rightly understood, is a 
personal and not a sacerdotal approach of humanity to the 
Divine. It means life surrendered, not life destroyed—and 
the surrender as a preliminary of transformation. All this, 
symbolized in the sacrifices of the Temple, is shown to us in 
the Gospels in terms of human personality. Here the his- 
torical, ethical, mystical and sacramental aspects of religion 
meet, to cast light on “ the great single offering in which the 
whole movement of man and of nature towards God is summed 
up.” Dr. Hicks has written a most suggestive and illuminating 
book, which should appeal in its wide charity and_ lofty 
spirituality to theologians of all schools of thought. It gives 
us a wonderful picture of the ascent of man, from his in: 
stinctive offerings at the first “‘ green altar ’’ to the heights of 
the sanctified life. 

Dr. E. O. James would also help forward the reconciliation 
of full Christian theology with modern thought, and has pro- 
duced a short text-book full of facts and ideas, which will be 
found invaluable in study-circles, such as the Lambeth Report 
encourages us to set up. The large number of modern authors 
quoted, and the select bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter, add to its usefulness. Dr. James considers first the 
witness of the physical universe, and the problems it creates 
for religion ; and then in order, the Bible, the chief Christian 
dogmas, and the place of the Church and the Sacraments in 
the landscape of the modern world. In his sacramental 
teaching he follows the lines traced by those creative theolo- 
gians, Pére de la Taille and the Master of Corpus : whose work, 
strangely enough, is ignored by Dr. Hicks, though his own 
doctrine has so much in common with it. As we should 
expect from an anthropologist, Dr. James’s chapter on Magic 
and Religion is particularly good; and may be compared 
with Dr. Pringle-Pattison’s more elaborate but disappointing 
and conventional treatment of the same subject. Studies in 
the Philosophy of Religion, in fact, mainly reproduces material 
long familiar to students. It is partly based on Clifford 
Lectures delivered in 1923 ; and in spite of its excellent writing 
and obvious scholarship, the theological outlook is that charac- 
teristic of the ** liberal Protestantism ”’ of the last century. 

The admirable essay on Grace by Dr. N. P. Williams gives 
us, on the contrary, a genuinely constructive theory of religious 
experience; reconciling the historical and psychological 
points of view. This little work, though complete in itself, 
may be regarded as an appendix to the Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor’s important book on The Ideas of the Fall and Original 
Sin. It finds in primitive religion the beginnings of man’s 
consciousness of grace, as a supernatural energy, changing 
and endowing him with power ; and traces through Christian 
history the gradual development of this primal human thought 
about the encompassing mysteries of the spiritual world. 
That ‘robust ethical common sense’? which he attributes to 
Cassian, the author of the wholesonie doctrine of ** synergism,” 
is characteristic of Dr. Williams's own temper of mind. His 
final chapter, on grace in modern thought, is particularly 
valuable. It outlines a theory which entirely gets rid of the 
mechanistic ¢ssociations and harsh dualism, involved in the 
extreme Augustinian view; and ‘“ reveals the term ‘ grace’ 
as standing for nothing other than the living God Himself, 
penetrating the subconscious selves of His disciples through 
the power of His Spirit.” This simplification, always made in 
their own experience by the mystics, is now shown to satisfy 
the requirements alike of strict Christian theology and of 
psychological science. EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
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Second Impression 


Siegfried Sassoon 


MEMOIRS OF 
AN INFANTRY OFFICER 


EpMUND BLUNDEN 
in the News-Chronicle: ‘Among the war-books it will take the highest 
rank . . but it includes a wider span than that of a war-book. It isa 
chapter in what, perhaps, will develop into one of the most satisfying 
estimates of human life ever written.’ 
Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: 
‘Something of the spirit of eternity falls upon every passage. . The 
total effect, like that of the previous Memoirs, is one of music and colour.’ 


6d. net 





























FICTION 


Nothing to Pay 


CARADOC EVANS 


FRANK SWINNERTON, in the Evening News: ‘Of very 
high quality indecd . . his characters are irresistibly 
interesting.’ 

Ravpu Srraus, in the Sunday Times: ‘A terrible 
picture, yet so deftly limned that it commands 
admiration.’ 75. Gd. net. 


On the Edge 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
A new volume of stories giving, in its title, a fore- 
taste of the subtle and fearful pleasures prepared 
for the reader by the author of The Riddle and 
The Connoisseur, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Ticker-Tape 
Murder 


MILTON PROPPER 


E.izABETH Bipesco in the Week-End Review: ‘I am 
a detective-novel fiend. . The Ticker-Tape Murder is 
well above the average.’ 75. Od. net. 


The Seas Between 
GEORGE BLAKE 


MorninG Post: ‘The sheer interest and freshness 

of the story hold the imagination to the last page. 

It is an outstanding success. 

S. P. B. Mais in the Daily Telegraph: ‘It justifies 

those who hailed Mr. Blake as a novelist to watch.’ 
75. Od. net. 


Rambling Kid 


CHARLES ASHLEIGH 


A story packed with first-hand information about 
the life of the tramp, the criminal, and the pro- 
fessional agitator, in London’s East End and the 
America of hoboes, workers and revolutionaries. 


75. Od. net. 


Those Thoughtful 
People 


A Study in Madness 
by 
EDWARD CHARLES 
65. net. 
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KULEN- 


The 


WINTER OF LIFE 


Brightening 
the lives of the 
AGED and INFIRM 





ames 








HE had exceeded “ life’s normal span ” by eleven 

S years; infirm, poor, scraping a bare existence 

on her old-age pension and sharing two rooms 

with nine others, practically strangers. There aremany 
such, to whom old age is indeed the winter of life. 


The State, it is true, provides the worn-out citizen with 
a pension ; but it is also true that no State provision is 
made, or can be made, for the watchful care and the 
bright companionship which is essential to the comfort 
and happiness of the aged. 


Touched with a sympathetic concern for 
HELPLESS AND LONELY OLD AGE 


The Salvation Army is meeting this need of care and 
companionship by its seventeen Eventide Homes. In 
these havens of rest and peace many hundreds of old 
people are enjoying a quiet and sunny evening after 
their years of toil. Some of the Homes are for women 
only ; two are for aged men ; the rest are for “ Darby 
and Joan” couples. In pleasant rooms and restful 


gardens the old people spend their days in comfort and 
freedom. Company is always at hand if they desire it 
—privacy if that should happen to be their mood. 





One of Seventeen Eventide Homes in the U.K. 


All the arrangements in the Homes are made with a 
kindly understanding of the needs and tastes of old age. 
Every Officer employed in this service is selected as 
possessing the essential qualities of cheerfulness, 
kindness and patient sympathy. 


Perhaps the Eventide Homes provide the finest possible 
illustration of the true spirit of the Salvation Army— 
that of 


CHEERFUL AND HUMBLE SERVICE 


A quite recent development, they also illustrate the 
readiness of the Army to enter new fields of service as 
the need arises. They are the only Homes of their 
kind in existence. An earnest appeal is made for gifts 
to maintain and extend this beautiful service. 


Donations will be gratefully received by GENERAL E. J. 
Hiccins, The Salvation Army, 1or Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 


She Friend of ¢hNATION ARMy 


Numberless 


a¥ needs Numberless Friends 








BURG 


“T strongly advise all who are interested 
in the origins of the War to read the 
Eulenburg Memoirs, which are published 
to-day in au admirable translation by 
Miss Colburn Mayne. Few books give a | 
clearer picture of the Bilow era.” 
Evening Standard. “It ranks in Germany 
among the most important documents for 
the history of William II’s reign, and the 
lights which it throws are new, vivid, and 
convincing.” New Statesman. “A very 
vivid portrait of a personality whose 
charm and intellectual ability were uni- 
versally recognised.” Sheftield Tele- 
graph. “'The story as told by Dr. Haller 
in Miss Mayne’s masterly translation, is 
profoundly moving.” Sunday Times. 


At all libraries. 2 vols. 30s. 
SECKER 











ARNOLD 
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Claudia 
7s. 6d. 


HEINRICH 
MANN 


The Little Town 








7s. 6d. 


THOMAS 
MANN 


Mario and the 
Magician 
5S. 
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Bushman and Hottentot 


The Khoisan Peoples of South Africa. (Bushmen and Hotten- 
tots.) By I.Schapera, M.A. (Cape Town), and Ph.D. (London). 
16 plates, 2 maps. (Routledge. 31s. 6d.) 
Tus important book should stimulate interest in the ethnology 
of South Africa—where much remains to be done—where 
much is being attempted on modern lines—where science, 
penetrated by humane sympathy and intelligent insight, can 
help greatly towards the solution of the social and political 
problems which are there so urgent and so prominent. A 
clear account of the country inhabited by these two peoples is 
followed by their history, distribution and tribal divisions, 
physical characters, dress, and decoration. Then come 
separate accounts of the culture of the two, priority being 
given to that of the Bushmen. In the last section an account 
is given of the Khoisan languages. Full use has been made 
of earlier writers and their value as authorities has been 
carefully estimated. The personal touch is never absent, and 
it is clear that the author’s first-hand knowledge of these 
peoples has combined most effectively with his natural 
shrewdness and his excellent training. The Bushmen, 
nomadic hunters, whose mode of life is typical of that special 
culture, are nowadays restricted to the country south of the 
Zambesi river, though traces are found of their culture in 
Tanganyika and even more to the north. The Bushmen form 
many different groups, each with its own distinctive speech 
and name, with variations in culture and social organization, 
due in part to different external contacts and in part to 
differing internal stresses. The main social groups are the 
family—always the primary element in cultural formation— 
and the hunting bands. Doubt exists whether any have the 
clan organization, though there is some linguistic evidence 
pointing to that end. Of the economic life much is said of 
great interest both us to common and individual rights and 
as to the skill and ingenuity with which natural resources are 
utilized. The notion of private property is basal. As to 
Religion and Magic, Dr. Schapera tells us that :— 

“Tn all the Bushman tribes people are found who deal with the 
mysterious or supernatural who are regarded as endowed with 
supernatural powers or who are able to control either for social 
purposes or for their own ends the spiritual forces on which the social 
welfare depends. Such persons may be loosely termed magicians.” 
The label ‘“‘ magic’ is too often applied to what is in reality 
science as seen by the people. Mention must be made of the 
useful account of Bushman art, and of the knowledge of 
natural phenomena possessed by these people. 

The Hottentots are best known through the Nama, the only 
group which has survived in spite of the deliberate policy of 
the German Government to break up these tribes—a fact to 
be remembered when Germany pleads for a mandate. ‘The 
patrilineal exogamic clan organization, with the classification 
of kinship terms and the corresponding scheme of social 
obligations, is here in full force. The kinship terms distinguish 
the relative ages of the person speaking and of the person 
referred to, thus reflecting the extreme regard for age running 
through the social life of the Hottentots (p. 233). The old 
order has been broken down and contact with civilized races 
has proved fatal to the morals of the aborigines. In the 
account of the marriage customs, based on observations from 
various sources, we note that ‘* whether a widow marries a 
young man, a widower a young woman, or even a widow a 
widower, great ritual precautions are necessary.” The idea 
of nau or danger attaching to a person in transition from one 
stage of social life to another is well described. The system 
of naming leads to all brothers having the same name—that 
of the mother, with the masculine sex ending, and to all 
sisters having the name of their father—with the feminine 
ending. Each is distinguished by special adjectives indicating 
the order of birth or by nicknames. Puberty rites for girls 
and boys differ markedly from those of the Bushmen in most 
respects, an important fact in estimating the relations between 
the two societies. Private rights are recognized. The 
Hottentots use their cattle for milk, seldom killing for food 
except on festive or ceremonial occasions, and are great 
hunters and food gatherers. Hunting observances are 
recorded which ‘* maintain mental stability under conditions 
which would otherwise demoralize him by anxiety, despair 
or fear” (p. 806). "The regulation of public life is well 
organized and the vendetta flourishes among them. Death 


is attributed in many cases to the evil being, Gaunab, to the 
ghosts of the dead, to magicians and to the violation of ritual 
rules where the intervention of supernatural beings or of 
human agency is not postulated. Natural causes are some- 
times recognized. Among the Bushmen such as the Auen 
(p. 168) good deaths are distinguished from bad deaths, and 
among the Hottentots there are suggestive variations in 
funerary ritual. The religious beliefs of the Hottentots are 
well described, and, in an important Appendix, compared 
with those of the Bushman. 

The clear statement of the grammar of the languages 
spoken both by Bushmen and Hottentots can leave no doubt 
that ‘“‘ fundamentally they (Hottentot languages) have far 
more in common with the Bushman than with the Hamitic 
languages” (419). Hamitic influence has dominated the 
history of this as of other parts of Africa, but it is not the 
only influence, and this important work will help the student 
to realize what is common to the two cultures here studied, 
wherein and why they differ. If the succeeding volumes of 
this series can keep up to the standard here set, they will be a 
most notable contribution to science and to practical know- 
ledge. 


Fiction 
The Age of Speed ? 


Trio. By Phyllis Bentley. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

A Note in Music. By Rosamund Lehmann. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

The 42nd Parallel. By John Dos Passos. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

The Little Town. By Heinrich Mann. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 


OneE would not think, after reading these four novels, that the 
dominant and typical requirements of the modern mind were 
speed and a decided sense of direction. The speedy narrative 
seems indeed to have died out with the age of leisure, and the 
novel is given almost entirely into the hands of the mechanized 
consciousness, which can do nothing but watch its own wheels 
go round. Each of these four novelists is afflicted with such 
dilatoriness or lack of direction ; and Mr. Dos Passos, the self- 
consciously modern, is as slow as Herr Mann, the self-con- 
sciously antique. Miss Bentley has decided grimly where she 
is going, but is as slow as can be about it ; and Miss Lehmann 
has come: from nowhere and is, as far as one can see, going 
nowhere. 

Miss Bentley starts with all the disadvantages of being old- 
fashioned and is encumbered with the well-worn clichés of the 
congenital novelist, but she triumphs superbly over these 
limitations. She is deep in the solid, even if slightly rusty 
tradition of the masters, and every page is stamped with the 
mark of a shrewd, sober, and experienced mind. Her sobriety 
may, perhaps, be remembered against her: she has not yet the 
power that would illuminate her provincial scene with the 
spacious light of a universal imagination. But she knows her 
job and does it amazingly well. In Trio she is concerned with 
the lives of three girls in a West Riding town, from their 
schooldays to the aftermath of their marriages. It required 
courage and exceptional competence to manipulate the lives 
of three heroines over such a long period, but Miss Bentley's 
technical subtlety is more than equal to the task. There is 
Esmé, the spoiled, pretty, dominating and catty girl, easily 
getting her way with the other two, causing them constant 
unhappiness, but never happy herself until she is out- 
manoeuvred and silenced by Howgate, a contemptuous 
hard-living mill-owner. There is Rachel, made for long 
suffering, who marries Esmé’s weak brother. And, most 
successful of all, there is Lena, Howgate’s daughter, naive, 
blundering, spontaneous and honest, who finds herself in love 
with Rachel's brother whom Esmé has married out of spite. 
Howgate and Lena are triumphant pieces of sober, detailed 
portraiture ; andthe whole se2ne, drawn with a curious kind of 
bleak sympathy, is thoroughly well done. 

As much cannot be said for 4A Note in Music, a faintly 
snobbish book whose only attraction is itS soothing, marbled 
prose. The present, like a note in music, may be (as Landor 
appropriately suggested on Miss Lehmann’s title page) 
nothing, but as it appertains to what is past and what is to 
but there is no permission for the novelist, in this 
That is virtually what 


come ; 
phrase, to write about nothing. 
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Miss Lehmann has attempted. She takes two _ perfectly 
dressed, god-like creatures, utterly colourless in their London 
and Oxford sophistication, and watches their effect on the 
lives of two drearily married couples in a northern provincial 
town. Nothing happens. Everyone has been taken at the 
lowest ebb of his vitality. A banal, blasé and pretentious book 
about nothing. 

The 42nd Parallel is about everything—everything that 
happens in the America of labour agitators, underdogs, 
men ‘on the bum,” spurious Big Business men, their wives, 
mistresses and secretaries. Not only everything that happens 
in America, for there are interpolated tape-machine 
extracts from the news of the world. The book is divided 
mainly between six life stories which converge eventually in 
the Great War, but there is no emotional unity to it, for once 
the convergence is vaguely effected, the narratives peter 
out. The first life story, that of a young printer and labour 
agitator, who eventually drifts into Mexico; and tie last, 
that of an underdog who gropes blindly through the squalor 
and violence of the slums to the War, are the best. The 
Business Men are tedious. Mr. Dos Passos is, like all the 
modern American realists, a reporter, a community singer, 
who is obsessed with the idea that he has got to shout the 
whole history of the United States since 1900 through a 
megaphone. He has no emotions, only moods: moods of 
revulsion, satire, lyricism, sensuality. He writes with start- 
ling, kaleidoscopic vividness. He has vitality. The opening 
chapters suggest that, if he abandons mechanical stunts 
and devices, and leaves American history and biography 
to look after themselves, he has the makings of a first-class 
picaresque novelist—American literature’s greatest present 
need. At the moment he is like a man who is trying to run 
in a dozen directions at once, succeeding thereby merely in 
standing still and making a noise. Sometimes it is amusing 
noise and alive ; often monotonous. 

Herr Mann, in his deference to the antique picturesque 
is also as dilatory as he can be. One stands before his story 
as one stands before a tree that is crowded with whistling 
starlings—wondering, confused, bewildered. Which bird is 
singing ? Is it this which has just fluttered up, or that, or 
this other? One gathers from the voluble and crowded 
pipings of his dialogue that an opera company has arrived 
by diligence in a small Italian town, to the joy of the lawyer 
and his faction and the disgust of the priest and his. One 
gathers from the general flutter and glitter of suggestion that 
the ladies of the town are easy-going and that the same is 
hoped of the ladies of the company. If one can attune 
one’s ear to the intricacy of this chatter which never stops 
it is possible to follow some of these intrigues, and to perceive 
that the drollery and picturesque glitter conceal symbols 
and wisdom. One cannot give any summary of the plot; 
but it is sufficient to say that when the dispute between the 
priest's faction and the lawyer’s comes to a head, fire, rioting, 
shouting and melodrama are added to the confection, and 
sugar it with rather sticky icing of Teutonic moral. The 
Little Town is not everybody's book, but there is no denying 
its cunning and its miniature vividness. V.S. Prircuert. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to the Ven. Hugh Bright, Arch- 
deacon of Stafford, The Close, Lichfield, for the following :— 
Questions on Cathedrals 

1. What constitutes a cathedral ? 

2. Which are the cathedrals of the Old Foundations ? 
is their special characteristic ? 

3. What is the meaning of the title ‘ Prebendary ”’ ? 

4. Whence did the English cathedrals derive their statutes ? 

5. What is a Chapter House ? What is the meaning of “ Tho 
Chapter’’ applied to the cathedral body ? 

6. Who are the ‘ dignities’’ of the Chapter ? 

7. What architect lies buried in the cathedral he built 2 What 
Latin quotation is inscribed in the Cathedral to his memory ? 

8. Which is the longest cathedral in England ? 

9, Which cathedral has the largest amount of old English 
painted glass ? 

10. Who transformed the Norman nave of his cathedral into 
perpendicular ? 

11. Which cathedral has a College of Cardinals ? 

12. What is the meaning of “ congé d’élire ” ? 

13. What are the dedications of the Cathedrals of Canterbury, 
London, York, and Lichfield ? 


Answers will be found on page 425. 


What 


Travel 
The Success of British Spas 


Tue authorities of the British Spas are cheerful in spite 
of trade depression and general “ hardupness.” This 
is due largely to the foresight of the Spa managers, who 
have greatly increased the facilities for recreation during 
the past few years, and have wisely provided for persons 
who cannot afford to pay exorbitantly for treatment. 

Many people hesitate to avail themselves of the acknow- 

ledged benefits of Spa treatment because they do not 
know what it is going to cost. Most exaggerated views 
are held on this point. In order to remove all uncertainty, 
the Spa Committee at Bath have issued a “ Summer 
Cure Ticket”? for the inclusive fee of three guineas, 
which is available for three weeks. It covers any bath 
or other form of treatment used under medical advice, 
It admits the holder to the Georgian Pump Room, the 
Gardens by the Avon, the Band Concerts, morning, 
afternoon and evening, and includes all charges for 
drinking the mineral waters. 
_ The Bath hotels have co-operated with this effort 
to meet the competition of foreign resorts by quoting 
inclusive terms for the three weeks’ period. These 
range from six guineas for three weeks at the Sheridan 
to £22 at the Empire Hotel. These terms compare 
very favourably with the prices of similar hotels abroad; 
especially when it is remembered that at Bath there is 
no taxe-de-luxe, no supplement for service and no tare- 
de-séjour. These extras add up to 15 per cent. to every 
item on a hotel bill at a Continental Spa. 

At Buxton, too, there has been introduced a week-end 
ticket for the benefit of those visitors who can only 
stay in the town three or four days and want a refresher 
course of treatment. This ticket only costs 10s. 6d., 
and entitles the holder to two massage baths and one 
other treatment, together with facilities for drinking 
the water at St. Ann’s Well. 

Harrogate has likewise adapted itself to 1930 conditions 
when money is scarce and men have to pay more attention 
than usual to their business. It is recognized that the 
usual three weeks’ cure is often an impossibility in these 
harassing days, but that an occasional week-end with 
a round of golf, a dance, and three sulphur baths, sends 
a man back to his business on Monday refreshed. For 
ladies who desire slim figures special terms for 
* reducing” treatment are available, and this is given 
even on Sundays. 

The best hotels at Harrogate are now quoting a week- 
end tariff of 50s., covering dinner on Friday to breakfast 
on Monday morning; and water cure tickets for the 
week-end are sold at 12s. Special reductions are made 
to those holding such special tickets at local golf links 
and tennis clubs. These figures show that cure by water 
is no longer only to be gained by the wealthy, and that 
the charges are very reasonable. 

From the medical point of view, the majority of British 
Spas have made considerable progress in the past few 
years. At Harrogate, for example, there has been 
established a department for giving a treatment in a 
bath which is filled with white foam. This covers the 
patient to the chin, and gives him a sensation of com- 
fortable warmth, that has a most soothing effect on 
the nervous system. 

At last, too, an English Spa can give an entirely 
British treatment with *‘ mud.’ The method of treat- 
ment by mud-packs was employed by the Egyptians 
and by Romans, and for some time past mud has been 
imported to Yorkshire from Italy. Two years ago a 
bed of true “ fango,”’ or mud, with the right physical 
and chemical properties was found near Harrogate. 
Experiments have since proved that it gives better 
results than foreign mud, being especially useful in the 
case of muscular rheumatism, neuritis, and gout. 

The new electrical “Surge” current treatment is 
also popular, as it avoids the painful shocks that are 
sometimes given to patients. Not only in treatment 


(Continued on page 425.) 
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ALLIED AILMENTS 


may be taken with 
full benefit at 


DROITWICH SPA 


at any time of the year. 


The Famous Natural Brine 
Baths are centrally heated, 
and are fully available — all the | 
year round —on Sundays and | 
weekdays. Mixed bathing in the | 
warm and buoyant Brine Swimming 
Baths is a daily feature, including Sundays. 


Roa 2 
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Illustrated Booklet free from 
Manager of the Baths, 


128, Baths Offices, 
Droitwich Spa. 


FACILITIES FROM 
PARTS. 


RAIL 
ALL 


EXCELLENT 
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ati UNEQUALLED 
as a HOLIDAY 


RESORT. 
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invites you to enjoy its 

beauty and pleasures and 

offers you the beneficent 

healing of its waters and 
spa treatments. 


Illustrated Brochure (gratis) 
from 


14 hours from Paddington 


W. J. LEIST, (G.W.R.) by Express Trains. 


Spa Manager 
(Dept. S.T.R.), 


Pump Room, 


Excursion and Tourist 
facilities issued until the end 


of October. 


Leamington Spa. 
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BRITISH 


PA 


Va 

Z ARE BEST 

“ys 

Va 

ve BRITISH SPA TREATMENT IS 
= 

i NEITHER EXPENSIVE NOR 
= EXCLUSIVE. 

Y 

% Sufferers from ailments 

5% . ° 

% which might respond to 

wy . ° ~ . 

4 expert application of medi- 
cated waters will find in 

Y, most British Spas a series 

o% . e . . 

% of treatments within their 

5% y r + 

4 means — AND BRITISH 

wy . rT ~ _ Py, T il &) 

i SPA TREATMENTS 

y mila by ~ la hl <x TD 

e ARE THE MOST BENE- 

bg FICIAL FOR BRITISH 

% PEOPLE. 

th 

$% 

%| It is advisable, at first, to consult a 
~ . > 

#%| medical man, but amongst the follow- 
Bs ing Spas reached by G.W.R. Train 


4%| Services, will be found something for 
4#\| the amelioration of most of the ills 
flesh is heir to: 


“| BATH DROITWICH TORQUAY 

%| LEAMINGTON MALVERN WEYMOUTH 

% CHELTENHAM CHURCH STRETTON 

yy LLANGAMMARCH WELLS 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS 
LLANWRTYD WELLS 

Z BUILTH WELLS 


Information of Train Services, Facilities, 
etc., can be obtained fromany G.W.R. 
%\| Station or Office, and details of the Spa 
41 Treatment will be sent upon application to 
any of the Spa Directors. 
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Paddington Station, 


James MILNE, 
London, W. 2. 


General Manager, 
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CHELTENHAM 
SPA 


is the only British Spa which 
has an 
ALKALINE NATURAL WATER. 


Each of its four varieties contain certain well-defined 
properties particularly efficacious in the cure of Gout, 
Rheumatism, Liver Complaints, Digestive Ailments and 
various skin diseases. 


ULTRA VIOLET RAY TREATMENT 


and installation of the most modern medical baths, 
under direct control of the Municipality and an expert 


Medical Advisory Committee. 
OF 


CHELTENHAM IS A TOWN 
UNUSUAL BEAUTY. 


Its reputation for Fashion and gaiety and its spirit of 
continual holiday gained during the Georgian Period 
is well maintained in the present day. 


Centre of England’s most beautiful and 
Historic Touring Ground. 


AMUSEMENTS AND SPORTING ATTRACTIONS TO 
SUIT EVERY TASTE. FIRST-CLASS HOTELS. THE 
SHOPPING CENTRE. OF THE WEST. 


See Cheltenham and Live! 


Free Spa booklet and full details of treatments from P. Allan 
Burns, Spa Manager. Hotel information from E. S. Bisset, 
Central Spa Bureau, Cheltenham. 

















Cheltenham Spa. 
QUEEN'S HOTEL 


“In season at every season.” 














Facing the beautiful Promenade. 





The old-world -charm of Cheltenham 
and the wonderful climate enjoyed there 
make it an ideal winter resort. 





Beautiful suites of rooms. 
Water. 


Hot and Cold 


Bedrooms with private bathrooms. 





Special Autumn and Winter Terms. 


Lavy Honywoop, Managing Director, 











THE PULTENEY HOTEL, 
BATH. 


Held by the Proprietors for over 60 years. 








Its art collection, exceptional fur- 

nishing appointments, cuisine and 

service, set a standard of comfort 
unsurpassed. 


GARAGE - - 40 CARS. 














a 

ie Apply at any Railway Station Office or Tourist 

S Agency for particulars of Train Services and 
bel fares to Bath. ‘ 
iS G.W.R. Expresses from Paddington 11.15 a.m. 
ie and 1.45 p.m. 107 miles in 105 minutes. EY 
ie Ri 
ic The Book of Bath, List of Hotels, Autumn Programme and Ee 
ie particulars of the inclusive Bath Cure Ticket, post free from EY 
ka John Hatton, Director, ihe Pump Roan (S.P.), BATH. |B 
r Fy 
a a Ce mmm 




















A three-weeks’ course of the celebrated 

Bath treatment can now be had for 
an inclusive fee of four-and-a-half guineas. 
Baths, douches, massage, electrical treatment 
—all the varied methods of a great institu- 
tion, equipped with every form of physio- 
therapy—the drinking of the thermal waters, 
and the concerts and other entertainments are 
all included in the Bath Cure Ticket for four- 
and-a-half-guineas. (Of course, the separate 
charges are still available for those who prefer 


them.) 


The Autumn Season at Bath is delightful. 
Daily concerts by the Pump Room Orchestra, under 
the direction of Edward Dunn; many of the greatest 
artistes of the day; frequent dances. 


As a touring centre Bath is unrivalled, and the 
West Country is very beautiful in the Autumn. 
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BATH. 
GRAND PUMP ROOM HOTEL. 


Premier Hotel West of England. 
Intercommunication with  world- 
famed Baths. 
Hot and cold running water, central 
heating in all bedrooms. Luxurious 
suites of rooms. 
Tele phone:— 
Bath 3266. 


Telegrams :— 


“ Pumpotel, Bath.” 
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: (Continued from page 422.) 
but in decorations have British Spas been greatly 
jmproved. Thus, in the swimming bath at Bath the 
doors are jade green, the curtains are blue, the dressing- 
yooms are the colour of sunshine. and the bath is as 
blue as the Mediterranean. Special facilities are given 
here for sunshine treatment in a Solarium. ‘ 

Another direction in which progress has been made 
during the past few months has been the increase of 
amusements. No longer is it necessary for a patient 
to mope about in a bath-chair. bored and miserable. 
At Leamington, for example, the spacious gardens are 
jlluminated during the Summer Band Concerts, and 
during the coming winter an orchestra will play daily. 
For those who cannot play a full round of golf, four 
midget golf-courses have been constructed, and Lilliput 
golf courses, which are now the craze of America, have 
been laid out at Harrogate, one indoor and one out. 
Attendances at Spa Concerts have been better than ever 
this year, and the standard of music has been higher. 
During this month the Festival of Music, held in the 
Pavilion, Buxton, was the first occasion on which an 
orchestra employed by the British Broadcasting Company 
co-operated with a Municipal Orchestra. 

Annual Conferences are a valuable source of income 
to any town, and British Spas wisely offer many induce- 
ments to persuade national organizations to visit them 
for their yearly Congress. By this means, hotels obtain 
visitors at a quiet time of the year, and local shops reap 
a harvest. It is no wonder that the Mayors of the Cor- 
porations of such towns as Leamington and Bath and 
other Spas are always ready to welcome national or other 
societies. During the past five years, no fewer than 
sixty different national associations have held their 
annual conferences in Buxton. The National Chamber 
of Trade Conference is to be held in Leamington next 
month, when a reception will be given in the Pump 
Room, and meetings will be held in the Town Hall. 

The younger generation are to-day better catered 
for, and a lesson in this respect has been learnt from 
our Continental rivals. At Bath the Saturday Supper 
Dances in the Pump Room start again on October 4th. 
Large out-door swimming pools and more tennis courts 
are being constructed in several centres. Invalids 
find that their daughters rejoice to accompany them to 
the gay places of cure. In short, there is no lack of 
enterprise and “ ginger” about the Spas of this country. 
They have improved amazingly in the past few years, 
discarding the drabness which made patients unduly 
depressed, making use of the latest scientific and medical 
knowledge, and no longer catering for the wealthy 
only. While they have become more democratic than 
they were in the days when Beau Nash ruled over the 
fashionable throng. every possible effort is being made to 
preserve their old-world charm and enhance their modern 
attractions, 





Answers to Questions on Cathedrals 


1. A cathedral is a church which contains the throne or official 
seat of the Bishop.—-2. The cathedrals of the Old Foundation are 
Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, London, Salisbury, 
Wells and York in England, and the four cathedrals in Wales. 
The Old Foundation cathedrals have always been served by secular 
priests and from the eleventh or twelfth centuries have had Deans 
and Chapters.——3. A Prebendary was a person of an Old Founda- 
tion cathedral who held a prebend or property (land, tithe or 
benefice) which belonged to him solely. The title is now merely 
honorary and carries no emolument.——4. The statutes of the 
English cathedrals of the Old Foundation are based upon those 
of the Norman cathedrals, either Bayeux or Rouen. The New 
Foundations were given statutes in the reign of Henry VIII.—— 
5. ‘he Chapter House is the part of the cathedral church where 
the business is conducted and elections take place. The ‘‘ Chapter” 
usually signifies the Dean and Residentiary Canons; and also 
(when it is called the General Chapter) the whole of the Prebendaries, 
both Canons residentiary and non-residentiary.——6. The “ digni- 
ties’ of the Chapter are the Dean, the Precentor, the Chancellor 
and the Treasurer.——-7. Sir Christopher Wren in the crypt of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. ‘Si monumentum requiris, cireumspice.” 
8. Winchester Cathedral, 526 feet. (Liverpool Cathedral, when 
completed will be 611 feet.)——9. York Minster.——10. William 
of Wykeham transformed the nave of Winchester Cathedral from 
Norman to perpendicular.—1l1. The Corporation of minor 
Canons of St. Paul’s is called the College of Cardinals.——-12. The 
Royal permission to a cathedral Chapter to elect their Bishop.—— 
13. Christ Church, St. Paul's, St. Peter's, St. Mary and St. Chad. 








Royal York House Hotel, 


BATH. 
EST. 1759. 
A famous Coaching House, the rendezvous of the critical 
since the days of “ Beau Nash.” 
Equipped in modern style, yet retaining its old-world 
comfort and charm. 


Situated in best part of City, within 3 minutes Baths, 
Pump Room, Theatres and Parks. 


First-Class Family and Residential Hotel. 


A.A, LARGE GARAGE, R.A.C. 
Telephone : Fuiiy Telegrams: 
No, 2159. LIcENSED, “ YORK HOUSE, BATH.” 

















R705) 0) OS 








Without Superior for Comfort, Pleasure 
and Health. 270 Bedrooms. Magnifi- 
cent Grounds of Ten Acres. Moderate 
Tariff. Two Resident Physicians. 
Rooms, with hot and cold running 
water, from 15/- per day, including full 
board. Some other rooms at lower rates. 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 


No Branch Establishments. 
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Report on Competition 
A Safety Jingle for Motorists 


A Goop memory jingle is worth a book of rules. How many 
people depend on “Thirty days hath September .. .” in 
calculating dates! And, as one competitor reminds us, 
the * old wind-jammer’s couplet, ‘Green to green and red 
to red,” quoted in the announcement of the competition, 
has ** saved countless lives.” 

Too many competitors have been content to warn the 
reckless motorist of what may await him in this world or 
the next. The best of these was the shortest :— 

All the speeds you've ever sped 
Won’t make up for one man DEAD. 


One rhyme foreshadows a drastic tightening of the law! 


Do your ninety miles a minute, 
Soon the gallows tree will rise 
With a noose, and you'll be in it ! 
_ There are a number of couplets giving such excellent 
advice as :— 
Drive only at such speed that you 
Can stop within the length in view. 


And several variations of :— 


Remember first the golden rule ; 
The other man may be the fool. 


The *‘ fool” is generally what a Japanese road instruction 
has called ‘ the passenger of the foot ” :— 
If you by night would safely drive 
Remember these three rules, 
All bikes are blind, all drivers deaf, 
And all pedestrians fools. 
Here and there the pedestrian is given a thought of sym- 
pathy :— 
Then there’s the pedestrian, 
Oblivious ‘and blind ; 
Well—cling to your motto, 
Be courteous and kind. 
But the general verdict would be with the competitor who 
puts the man on foot below the wandering rabbit :-— 
Pedestrians are idiots born, 
Don’t rouse the echoes with your horn. 


When rabbits in your headlights run 
Do unto them as you'd have done. 

It is clearly time for the formation of a Pedestrians’ Pro- 
tection Society, which will insist on all motorists walking 
once a week along a busy main road without a footpath ! 

* C. H. W.’s” jingle begins well :— 

** Slow at corners,” for the eye 
Cannot round a circle spy, 

Pass no car, if corners blind 

Block the view to cars behind. 

** Sound the horn,”’ but do not hoot 
Aimlessly with wearying toot. 

Use the hand for signals clear 

That no double sense can bear. . .¢ 


But his reference to Phoebus and his Chariot is rather “ off 
the line.”’ 
Mrs. A. W. Walker has an excellent tune :—~ 
Drive warily, stranger, 
Remember there’s danger 
Not only to you 
But to other folks too. 


The prize is awarded to MABYN ForneRrGILL, 30 WoopBURN 
TERRACE, EDINBURGH. 

Mr. Fothergill’s fourth line would run better with another 
syllable, and his last two lines are clumsy, but more than 
any other competitor he has managed to “ take care of the 
sense”? without letting “‘ the sounds take care of themselves.” 


THE WINNING JINGLE. 
Sarety Frrst. 


When approaching a cross-road be cautious and slow 
And tootle your horn to let all the world know. 
Swing gently round corners, four wheels on the ground, 
Keeping in to the left until you see round. 

Whenever you come to a side road, Beware! 

For you are the fellow responsible there. 

Before overtaking see clearly ahead— 

Don’t think “‘ There’s just time,” and be sadly misled. 
Reply to the hoot of the oncoming car ; 

Give heed to the warning of spreading of tar ; 
Remember to signal when turning or slowing— 

The man just behind you is grateful for knowing. 

In traffic stop dead if you see a red light 

But if it is green then you know you're all right ; 

To obey a Policeman you never must fail 

Else you’re running the risk of a night in the Jail. 


Pe 


Finance—Public & Private 
The Investor’s Opportunity > 


SomE few weeks ago, when the Stock Markets experienced 
a sharp rally, I felt unable to regard the recovery as 
denoting any real turn of the tide, and, therefore, I found 
it impossible to speak encouragingly with regard to 
Stock Market prospects as a whole beyond referring 
to the probability of first-class gilt-edged securities re- 
maining moderately steady by reason of a certain section 
of investors being driven into the gilt-edged market 
because of the general lack of confidence 

As it happens this view of the situation has proved to 
be correct, and during the last fortnight we have experi- 
enced a fairly general, and in places a sharp, set-back 
in security prices, the feature during the last few days 
having been the flatness of International stocks sympa- 
thetic with the heavy selling of German securities follow- 
ing upon the result of the recent German Elections. 

Have Markets “ BorromMepD ” ? 

Now, however, that prices have again fallen con- 
siderably so that in many directions attractive yields 
are shown at current quotations, the question arises as 
to whether this is, or is not, one of those exceptional 


occasions offering opportunities for the courageous 
investor to obtain cheap securities. The question, 


although a reasonable one, is rather difficult to answer. 
If, for example, the question were put somewhat dif- 
ferently and more generally, I think that those who have 
given the closest attention to the causes of the present 
depression would incline to the view that, taking markets 
as a whole, we have probably not yet seen the worst. 
Whether, as Mr. Lloyd George expressed it the other day, 
we are “entering into” a crisis rather than passing 
through one, I should not like to say, but, unlike some 
distressful financial periods through which this country 
has passed, it is not merely a case of some past event 
having been responsible for the present situation, but 
rather of many of the causes being still in active operation. 

There is, of course, one great cause which in a sense is 
a past event, namely, the Great War. Under the most 
favourable circumstances, that terrible event was bound 
to have vast repercussions of an unfavourable character, 
but unfortunately the after-effects of the War were 
worsened in many countries, and not least in our own by 
a refusal to put at once into operation those forces which 
would have greatly aided the process of financial and 
industrial recuperation. Because of the many mistakes 
which were made with regard to post-War financial and 
political policy, vast complications, political, social and 
financial, have followed, so that there was probably never 
a time when the outlook was so obscure, or when the 
influences operating were of such a confused character. 

UNEMPLOY MENT. 

To take one problem alone, for example, namely that 
of unemployment, it would be highly instructive, if it 
were possible, to ascertain precisely the extent to which 
the figures are affected by inevitable bad trade resulting 
from circumstances beyond our control, imperfect. or- 
ganization of industry resulting in failure to compete 
with other countries, or by actual Labour and Trade 
Union regulations themselves directly increasing the 
numbers of unemployed. No doubt world-wide trade 
depression and competition are responsible for a large 
proportion of the number of unemployed, while in other 
instances inefficient organization and an unwise policy 
on the part of controllers of certain industries have been 
responsible for a reduction in the numbers of employed. 
It is, however, also certain that in many ways the unwise 
demands of Labour have also added enormously to the 
numbers of those out of work. Many companies and 
industries are nowadays perforce compelled to dismiss 
youths on reaching a certain age because of an impossible 
standard of wage being imposed by Unions when those 
youths reach the age of twenty-one. Other large or- 
ganizations, confronted with impossible demands with 
regard to hours of service, methods of working, and so 
forth, have no recourse but to reduce the numbers em- 
ployed, the regulations referred to being absolutely rigid 

(Continued on page 428.) 
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RARE BOOKS, ANTIQUES & WORKS of ART 
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_ READERS SEEKING RARE BOOKS & PRINTS, 

—. AUTOGRAPHS, WOODCUTS, BINDINGS, 

ANTIQUES, Etc. ARE INVITED TO APPLY 

to the FOLLOWING ADDRESSES. CORRESPON- 

DENCE WITH OVERSEAS and the U.S.A. IS 
WELCOMED. 
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BOWES & BOWES 


NEW, SECOND-HAND & FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS. 

Just Issued : Catalogue 452: GENERAL LITERATURE, including 
a section from the Library of the late CHARLES WHIBLEY 
Other classificd Catalogues on request. 

1 & 2 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE 


(The Oldest Bookshop in England.) 











B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 


Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers, 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Larce and Unigur Stock or O_p and New Books on Att BRANCHES 
or ARCHITECTURE, THE DecoraTivE AND Fine Arts, &c., including 
Fine Books For CoLLectors. 


Enquiries Solicited, 





Catalogues free on request. 














How to Distinguish Prints 


Written and Illustrated by members of the Print Society. Edited by 

Hubbard. Includes a short history of the methods used in producing 

rints. Also descriptions of sixteen common ways of making prints. 

Hustrated with Glossarial Index and French and German Terms. 

Published at 21/-. ffered new at 11/-, Post Free, om approval. 
Quote Offer 466. 


119-125 Charing London, W.C. 2. 





FOYLES 


Cross Road, (Gerrard 9310.) 











Over 
1,300 
Offices. 


Agents 
Everywhere 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - = «= £§£9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - - £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (30th June, 1930) - £276,728,600 








HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 








BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 





Savings Department : 


SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 











JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUSLTD 


BUY BOOKS 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


350 OXFORD STREET W1 


Telephone: Mayfair 1223 
































QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437.) 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30, 
By Ruporr Brsier. 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE ST. 




















1s. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


CHALLENGE: CHAPTERS VI—IX By Lord Gorell 
W. H. HUDSON By Morley Roberts 
THE ‘“ PERCHTENLAUF” IN THE TYROL: A_ HEATHEN 

SURVIVAL By Paula Arnold 
FLESHPOTS FELIX: A SHORT STORY By Jeffery E. Jeffery 
FROM THE ARCHIVES OF ALBEMARLE ona: IlI—IN_ THE 

‘FIFTIES By George Paston 
WHEN LEAVES ARE YELLOW By Douglas Gordon 
CLERICAL MEETING AT THE O’SHEA’'S By Martin Hare 
MR. MINCHINGHAM'S MAP By Douglas G. Browne 
HOURS IN UNDRESS: I—-THE SOCIAL HERITAGE 


By Laurie Magnus 
LITERARY ACROSTIC: No. 86 


LONDON : | JOHN MURRAY. 


OCTOBER. 


























GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd. 
can be provided at age 65, 
or at death if earlier, by an 


£1 000 annual payment of 


£16 10s. from age 25 
24 ~~ we 
41 i em 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid-up Capital £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund ww. £4,475,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 426.) 
and unbending. Finally, there is the further complica- 
tion that with the removal of the disqualifications for 
receiving the dole, slackness of work is encouraged, an 
incentive to intense effort is removed, and with each 
undesirable—because unworthy—addition to the dole 


recipients, the strain on the National Expenditure in- 


creases. 
SomE INFLUENCES OPERATING. 

This, however, is only one of the many factors in the 
situation where a careful examination shows how conipli- 
cated are the influences operating. Collectively they are 
producing a state of affairs which has undermined, and is 
still undermining, confidence to an extent making difficult 
the possibilities of rapid recuperation, and if those who 
find it difficult to see their way to anticipate an early 
improvement in markets were called upon to state only 
a few of the factors making for uncertainty, I think they 
would probably mention the following :— 

World political and social unrest as exhibited more especially in 
countries such as Russia, China, India and, possibly, Germany. 

An unequal distribution of the world’s supply ‘of gold, which, 
added to the enormous trade balance in favour of the United States, 
coupled with the huge balances of France in foreign countries, tends 
to upset the equilibrium of the free working of the Foreign 
Exchanges. 

A tendency on the part of the countries holding the largest amounts 
of gold to hoard the same rather than make them a basis of expanding 
credit and loans to other countries, thus intensifying the gold 
problem and occasioning a constant fall in the price level of 
commodities. 

Failure on the part of some countries, and of this country in 
particular, to recognize the plain fact that no recovery in prosperity 
is possible which is not preceded by economy in the National 
Expenditure and a recognition of the need for placing ahead of an 
artificial or ‘* political” standard of living the need for adapting 
standards of living and working to the stern requirements of the 
situation. 

Strifes about tariffs, monetary policy, gold problems and 
every remedy, in fact, which might be adopted to avoid the more 
unpleasant remedies which it is known are needed. 

And, finally, a steady waning of confidence in the ability and 
courage of any political party to deal with the present situation 
from a National rather than from a Party or Sectional standpoint. 

Mucu Discrimination NEEDED. 

Needless to say, I am not suggesting, and no market 
expert would suggest, that until all these disturbing 
problems have been settled the time will not have 
arrived for acquiring public securities. As a matter 
of fact, it is during the difticult time which must 
necessarily elapse before there are. definite signs of 
real improvement that opportunities may be offered 
to the careful investor to acquire stocks at low prices. 
Those opportunities, however, will only come to those 
who have the industry to investigate the actual position 
of the particular security which it is designed to purchase. 

Tue First Strep. 

{f amidst the many factors tending at the present 
time to prevent a return of confidence I were asked 
what is required to give the first impetus, as it were, 
in the right direction, I should say emphatically that 
what is required is evidence of a determination to attend 
to those matters nearest to our hand and within our 
power to deal with. So many of the problems are of 
an. almost abstract character, but there are much 
simpler matters about which there need be no con- 
flict of opinion. I am not at all sure, for instance, 
that a ruthless but intelligent economy in the national 
expenditure might not lead to a solution of all the main 
problems in the situation. Not, of course, that economy 
would be a solution in itself, but it would inevitably 
bring about an attitude of mind suitable for dealing with 
the other problems, and, indeed, would’ reveal them 
more clearly. So long as the idea prevails that there 
is a kind of Government purse which can be drawn 
upon at will to relieve the situation, so long shall we be 
prevented from even taking the first steps in the direction 
of the road which leads to prosperity. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


GENERAL DEPRESSION. 
Most of the factors operating upon the Stock Markets during 
the past week have been of an unfavourable character. 
Foremost among these influences has been the demoralization 


oe 
oe meme 


of the German Bourse following upon the General Election 
results. In quarters most closely in touch with Germany it ig 
thought that the alarm occasioned by the extent of Communist 
victories at the Election has been overdone and that there ig 
good hope of a sound and stable Government in German 
being established ere long. Whether that hope is well founded 
remains to be seen. 
* * * 
NEw York SELLING. 

The fall in German Loans had a depressing. effect upon 
International stocks generally, while in the Industrial section 
the depression was emphasized by the passing of the interim 
dividend by the United Molasses Company, and Transatlantic 
Industrials were depressed by renewed selling from Wall Street, 
Even gilt-edged stocks have been affected to some extent 
during the week by the general depression, and there has been 
a further decline in Australians. 

* * * * 
A Bricut Spor. 

In contrast to the depression affecting many markets, and 
by way, perhaps, of-evidence of there being a considerable 
volume of resources awaiting investment, marked success 
attended the flotation at the beginning of the week of the issue 
of General Electric 5 per cent. Debenture Stock offered at 98, 
The issue, which was largely in the nature of a conversion 
operation, was for £3,500,000, and was considerably over- 
subscribed within a few hours. 

* * * * 
UniTEp MOLASSES. 

It never rains but it pours, and in addition to other 
depressing influences, the industrial market has been affected 
this. week by the postponement of the interim dividend on 
United Molasses shares. Accompanying the notice of the non- 
payment of an interim dividend, however, shareholders were 
informed of a closer arrangement with the Distillers Company, 
which has agreed to an exchange of shares apparently to extend 
to £375,000 of United Molasses shares which are to be created 
to permit of an exchange of Molasses shares at a rate of two for 
every Distillers share. 

* * * * 
A BANKING RETIREMENT. 

Few bankers on the occasion of their retirement have 
received warmer tributes than those which have been paid 
by all the leading journals to Mr. John Rae, the Chief Manager 
of the Westminster Bank. Early in the week the announce- 
ment was made to the effect that “the Directors of the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, announce with much _ regret 
that their Chief General Manager, Mr. John Rae, after a 
long and successful banking career, has intimated his desire 
to retire from the active management of the Bank at the 
end of the present month.’ The Directors add that they 
note with satisfaction that Mr. Rae will retain his seat on 
the Board of the Westminster Bank, thus assuring to them 
the continuance of his wide knowledge and experience. 

* %* 1 * 


A Wipr Exrerience. 

This “satisfaction ” is certainly shared by the City, where Mr. 
Rae’s exceptional abilities and sound judgment have long been 
recognized. Such men can ill be spared at the present time, and 
these qualities of ability and sound judgment have in Mr. 
Rae’s case been thoroughly tested in banking experience both 
North and South of the Tweed, for in recognition of high 
services rendered during his period of Treasurership of the 
Bank of Scotland Mr. Rae enjoys the unique distinction of 
holding, in addition to his directorship of the Westminster 
Bank, a seat on the Board of the Bank of Scotland. During 
his long association first with Parr’s Bank and later with 
the Westminster, Mr. Rae has also come closely into touch with 
the flotation of Japanese loans in this country. No foreign 
loan operations have been handled with greater skill, and 
there are probably few countries where greater trust is reposed 
in their foreign advisers than is reposed by Japan in Mr. 
Rae of the Westminster Bank and the partners of Messrs. 
2anmure Gordon and Company, the firm of stockbrokers 
which for many years has acted with the Westminster and 
other London bankers in the flotation of Japanese Loans. 

* * * 


Impertan Airways. 

The Report of Imperial Airways for the financial year 
up to March 31st last shows an increase in gross revenue, 
but the income was earned as the result of greatly enlarged 
operations, and the net profit was rather lower, being £60,139 
against £81,714. Out of the net profit a sum of £25,000 
is set aside as provision for taxation and £2,500, or one-tenth 
of the amount, is written off the sum standing in the balance 
sheet as ‘* Consideration for waiver of any claims by the 
Air Ministry for repayment of subsidy.’ This sum was 
represented by the issue of £25,000 in Deferred shares to the 
Air Ministry, and after paying a dividend of 5 per cent. 
on the Ordinary capital, a balance of £20,957 remains to be 
carried forward. ‘The directors say that on the regular 
European service traffic continued to improve, and on the 
England to India service traffic was satisfactory for the 


first year and is steadily growing. A. W. K. 
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me LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 


will quickly convert your 


garden refuse—lawn mow- 

ings, weeds, leaves, pea GIVES THE EFFECT 
and bean haulm, ete. 

into a ; : OF AN 


RICH MANURE, OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
equal in every respect to 
Farmyard Manure. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 

Gardeners, Nurserymen LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. 


Fruitgrowers, and Farm- 
ers in all parts of the 


world have tment the ADCO process with success. It THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


provides the most effective substitute for animal dung. 
ADCO ACCELERATOR ee lawa mowings Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital authorised and issuec, 
and soft green refuse), 281b., 4/6 ; 56 1b., £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
a. Ag: ts STANDARD Ape a (together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability’ of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 
28 Bs 6/3; "56 Ib., 11, 6: 1 cwt., 22/- "Oar. DRAFTS are GRANTED. on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
riage paid to nearest goods station. | Cash States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
with order. Stocked by all leading Seedsmen, are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
SAO. FERRERS for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 


ete. (Above prices do not apply to Ireland.) 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 





















ADCO LTD., 55 HARPENDEN, HERTS. 

















Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 inse omni 5% for 13; 


line. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions shouid reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 












































HOSPITAL APPEALS VUE GUILDHOUSE 
PERSONAL ECCLESTON SQU ARE,” LONDON, S.W.1, 
VAST OFF CLOTHING AND BOOTS SORELY FY E Qu ARTE RS.” 
C NEEDED.—Can you send parcel for distribution RADICATE DISEASE SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 3.30 to 4.45 p.m. 
among children, women and men dwelling in East End E - by subseribing ihe pied tito 
Slums? Pare el should be addressed: The Rev. F. W. I CK Eee TW ENTY -SECOND COURSE OF ADDRESSE3. 
Chudleigh, Kast End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, .ONDON Bde 7 ts SPITAL ‘HOW I SPEND MY LEISURE.” 
Commercial Road, London, E. } : woe ‘ : (This course will commence ou October 12th.) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become pales 
young women worthy of our race. SUNDAYS. 
hi Please send a Special Donation to 1930. 
CONCERTS Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. Oct. Sth, Sir. ERNEST BENN, (.B.E.: “ Individ- 
ualism.,’ 
sake » 12th. Lady (FLINDERS) PETRIE: “ Exeavat- 
\ NI 4 ing.” With special reference to the 
ROYA L C HORA L SOC IE Y APPOINTMENTS, &e 7 VACANT AND recent discoveries in Palestine. (Lantern 
nd Slides.) 
ROYAL ALPERT HALL, WANTED 19th, Sir HENRY LUNN: “ Retreats.” 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. » 26th, Mrs. PATRICK NESS: * Travel.” (Lan- 
THURS r Oc P FEXRINITY COLLEGE DUBLIN. tern Slides ) 
SEVER S, OH. 5 eS Pe iY set Nov. 2nd. Lady BADEN-POWELL: “The Guide 
Applications are invited for Archbishop King’s Movement.” x Bie 4 2 
ELIJAH Mendelssohn | proressorsHie OF DIVINITY, which. is now] » 9th. T. A. COWARD, Esq.: “ Nature Study.” 
vacant. Salary £650, with minor additions, unless ith. 3 Lg - Sesabtens 
tae J MAN. held along with another salaried appointment, in which ” ho od. dL aE “Ne N, hsq., President 
Miss FLORA WOODMAN case a lower figure may be fixed. Candidates must oe cane ang aT ae 
iss CLARA SERENA. hold B.D. or D.D. Degree of some British University. <a . lotography. (Lantern | slides.) | 
Miss CLARA SI —Further information may be obtained from the | » 23rd. ne. MERV = Pm. sy mr ie 
nM J TITTERTON. REGISTRAR of Trinity College, who will receive ice-Chairman of the Royal Automobile 
Mr. FRANK TIT applications up to October 31st. — nar enn Considering —‘Fraflie 
‘E STEVENS. roblems. 
Mr. HORACE STEVEN — » 930th. F. J MELVILLE, Esq., President —— 
~can—Mr . A. GREIR. Junior Philatelic Society: “The Lure 
At the Organ Mr. R. A. G of the Postage Stamp.”’ (Lantern Slides.) 


- 


THE NEW SYMP "4 HESTR: Dec. 7th. F. 8. SMYTHE, Esq., Member of the 
THE NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. * = Kangchenjunga Expedition: ‘* Mount- 
Conductor— aineering—The Kangchenjunga Exped- 


, ‘ ition.” (Lantern Slides. 
Ads ‘OL M SAR( ‘ kK N T CHELTINE DIABETIC FOOW » 14th. To i: denice es Sey 
. a a 
is offered in three grades for mild, » 2ist. THE GUILDHOUSE PLAYERS in “ Holy 
Albert Hall ordinary and severe cases. Tested and Night,” by G. Martinez Sierra, (English 


approved by the Medical profession. version by Philip Hereford.) 
No Tickets required but a Collection will be taken. 


10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 2s. b 
(Kensington 5360), and agents. Subscription for seven 
Concerts: £2 14s. 6d., £1 19s., £1 7s. Gd. CHELTINE ANAEMIC FOOD 
is specially prepared as an easily assimi- 
lated tonic, non- constipating. 











MPYHE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
sTul ; 





























WHERE HELP IS NEEDED These foods are obtainable from most MES. 
Chemists. If not  procurable locally, the SE SSION “19: 0°31. 
ore op send _ testimonials, booklet, “ ack 20, 2 
THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP samples, &c., post free for 6d. Please write The The following courses of lectures on PROBLEMS 
OF HOSPITALS Satie nS ee Works, OF CONTEMPORARY LIFE will be given in the 
op { oming Sessi yhich begins October 6th: 
' = " , Makers also of “ Cheltova” Tonic Food— forthcoming Session, whic! : i - 
y t r rT’ c a 4 p » . 4 y 
ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL, |] “Ostainavie from UCAL PHARMACIES or aaa 
Holloway, N.7 the manufacturers. MODERN EDUCATIONAL IDEAS, by Professor 
“oy Helen M. Wodehouse. 
The Largest General Sena eaaconeaan Sanaa aneaiangn nanan ak a tag E ae HICAL PROBLEMS, by Professor 
ae L. Stoc 
Hospital in North London. LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. SOME PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECTS OF MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, by Professor P, 
: EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. fon, lb a = aati 
TH E Cc ANCE R H OS PITAL [ Head-Master: P. BOLTON, M.A., Sormerty Head of PHILOSOPHY OF CONTEMPORARY LITERA- 
(FREE) the Physics and Engineering Dept. of Oundle School. TURE, by C. R. Morris. ae err 
FULHAM.ROAD LONDON, 5.W. 3. ‘pe tblic School represented on Head-Masters’ “Con- — ng SOCIAL LIFE, by Professor 
DEVOTED BOTH TO erence. Boarders only, ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH paratory Department. Scholarships £80 £23 per INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY, by the 
A certain number of beds are provided for advanced | annum ‘awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions} ,, Director of Studies eae tear 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. £30 al annum available each term for sons of clergy. f The lecture courses are open to the public at a nominal 
. is r £15 ‘ 2 $ ee, and are free >mbers » Ins . 
An — — al oe oe ee en oe Full syllabus can be obtained on application to the 
new Radiological Block er ex- ROE ARLE ee DIRECTOR OF STUDIES (f.), University Hall, 14 
tensions which will add 80 beds and |: ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- | Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


c LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 

also for Radium. SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W., 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET| TY NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

————==_ | GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, U UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

Cc. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. _ 

















APPEALS Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships BARL wae” k ECTURES os DANTE. 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, SSLON 193 
Ks END MISSION provides 52,000 Free | apply to the SECRETARY. Mr. CAMILLO» PELLIZAL Dr J., will deliver 
4 Breakfasts each winter for hungry little TWELVE PUBLIC LECTURES on “ La Lirica del 


children. Employs 5 lady Doctors (whole time) minis- | (¢1IGGLESWICK SCHOOL. An Examination will be | Paradiso,” on Wednesdays, at3 p.m., from November 5th, 
tering to the sick poor. Provides special Cinema} \X held for Six Scholarships on October 15th and } 1930. 

Entertainment for children every night (average | 16th. Further details from the Headmaster, Giggleswick These lectures are open to the public without fee or 
attendance 1,000). Conducts 8 great Mission Meetings | School, Settle, Yorks. Entries should be made by | ticket. 

for poor children every week and scores of organizations | October 6th. Particulars of other courses in Italian Language and, 
for young people. STEPNEY is LONDON’s ‘Most OVER- Literature by Professor Edmund G, Gardner, Dr. Pellizzi 
CROWDED AND Poorest BorovuGu. Contributions, 1 § + S, FOREIGN. OFFICE, HOME CIVIL, &c. | and Dr. Bassani, can be obtained on application to the 
greatly needed, thankfully acknowledged by THE REv. F. ek 1928, 16 place 1929,.. 22 _places. undersigned. 

Ww CHUDLEIGH, Fast End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. P: vdd. 3352 C. O. G. DOUIE, Secretary. 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1, NEXT TERM BE GINS WEDNESDAY, OCTOBE R Sth. University College, London (Gower treet, W.U.1). 
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SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
. FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Complction. No Waiting. 

Your EXHIBITIONS Granted © ohaally to help 
clever girls.. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, andl 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught Commercially. 

MISS MILDRED RANSOM 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2 
Paddington 6302. 





COL 


AS ENGINEERING TRAINING 
(Day and Resi 


LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. 
dential.)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi 
ence with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Probationary term commence- 
Tuesday, October 7th. Syllabus from HEADMASTER. 





NAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training to 

/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions, Languages. A lew vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Centra: 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1 





(4 UARANTEED SALARIED 


POSITIONS 


Kensington College, founded “in 1887 and pioneer in 
Seeretarial and Business Training, gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 
training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. Full details, 
with prospectus, from 

Mr. D. M. MUNFORD, Director, 

KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone: Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls in the Collgge 
buildings. 





MYVRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 





Resident students (from 18, upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ trainiug. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full parti- 
culars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 





ARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Newport, Shropshire.—Residential, private rooms 

modern sanitation ; farm, dairy, pigs, poultry. Coursc 
thoroughly practical. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


2() Gns. term. Few vac. Good Home.—Prep. Schoo 
ys (Thanet).—Headmaster, BM/MCP, London, W.C. 








kK INMEL SCHOOL.—The New English Public Schoo 

for Boys. For Commerce and Engineering wher 
vocational training is combined with the best Publi: 
School tradition, The boys are housed in a modern 
mansion of more than 100 rooms, 400 ft. above sea level 
in its park of 300 acres overlooking the sea. Every 
modern convenience has been installed, including hot and 
cold shower baths ; all cooking and lighting by electricity 
Central heating in all dormitories. The ample dietary 
includes fruit. Fees: 150 guineas per annum inclusive 
with reduced terms when necessary for the sons oi 
ex-officers and clergy. For prospectus apply The Head 
master, Kinmel School, Denbighshire. 


NAUTICAL TRAINING. 


M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. 
Cipt. Supt., Lt.-Commander G. C. Steele, V.C., 
R.N.—This College is for the training of youths as 
officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ training 
counts as one year’s sea service for qualified cadets. Com- 
missions granted by the Admiralty in the R.N. and 
R.N.R. Scholarships. Age limit 12 to 16 years, Mode- 
rate terms.—Apply SECRETARY, Thames gs 
Training College (Dept. R. 8.), 72 Mark Lane, E.C,3, 








This New 


eFE METAFIT 
LADIES’ SHOE 


means 


EXTREME |S", 
COMFORT VITAL spoT: 


eee rir 


The METAFIT corresponds to the natural 
arch of the foot, giving a bracing effect 
without resorting to metal shanks, This 
scientific improvement banishes the 
sense of weariness so often asso- 
ciated with ill-fitting Footwear. 


The-‘ FIFE’ METAFIT Strap 
and Buckle Model is an ideal 
walking shoe in super- 
grade quality Black and 
Brown Willow Calf. 































Uppers attractively 
stitched and punched. 
Double sole of super 


quality, heel 1} inches, 
for walkingcomfort, 


Order No. 
M. 684, The 
Black. 35/- Vital Spoi 


Order No. 

— 36/ 6 Proper suppor’ 
: in the Vital 

Order by spot means 


fatigue elimi- 
nated, as shoe 
— and foot work 

5 together in per- 


A. T. HOGG (‘ FIFE’) Ltdes poc¢ parmony. 
91 Strathmiglo, FIFE. 


Post. If de- 
sired you can 
order C.O.D. 


Full 








St: EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
39 tion will be held in June, 1931. Scholarships are 
two each of £100, £70, and £50, and several exhibitions 
of £30. The Major Scholarship of £100 may not be 
pate i if candidates do not show sufficient merit. 
Candidates must be under 14 on May 1st, There are 
also Bursaries of £30 for sons of clergy. -_-Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward's 
School, Oxford. 








CO-EDUCATION 


AK TREE SCHOOL (Ltb.), DORKING, SURREY 

Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14; boys, 5-10 

Entire charge. Healthy situation. Preparation fo 
Public Schools. Prospectus from HEADMISTRESS. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


XY IRLS’ RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL, The Grove, near 
Watford, Herts. Magnificent situation, 200 acre 
park, Small classes. Exam. centre. Domestic science 
branch. School ponies, Entire charge. Parents wil 
testify to care and individual interest. Fees, £42 termly. 


| IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residentia: 
Watiord 616.” 








School for Girls. ‘Tele. " 





VT, DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
.) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education, Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 


YI. HELEN’S, COCKEKMOUTH.—Recognized by 
Ss the Board of Education. Principal: Miss WHEELEn, 


rYHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SiHAFORD, 








SUSSEX. 


Boarding School on modern public school 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universitics of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


lines. 





f\HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Graduate staff ; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care. 
scholarships available.—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 








"NHE CLIFF, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding 

School for Girls, ages 11- is. Church of England, 
Recognized b Board of Education, Laboratory, 
Gymnasium, Playing Field. 


ENTWORTH. 

PUBLIC R ESIDEN TIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLs, 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D, 
Principal : Miss. M. Davik, B. ‘A, London, 

Ten acres ground facing sea. Careful individual atten. 
tion and training. Preparation for University Examina- 
tions. Domestic Science. Arts and Crafts. Exceptional 
Musical advantages. School Orchestras. Entrance and 
Leaving Certificates. 

Prospectus from the Principal, 
Road, Bournemouth. 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 





Wentworth College 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


\LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private les. 

‘4sons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Bar, Pul- 
pit, Platform, Banquet.) Also Voice, ee 
Confidence, Brochure for’d.—401L Strand. W.C. 2 











I ELICATE or backward children received in 

seaside home (Co. Wicklow) to do_ lessons 
with two or three pupils.— Hanna Merville, 
Greystones. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH. 
MENTS, DOME STIC ECONOMY SC HOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone; 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 











THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EDITION. 


= LIST OF SCHOOLS.—An aid to Parents 
in the selection of Schools and Tutors. Crown 8vo, 
1,076 pages. Price 5s.; postage 9d. Contains particu- 
ars with illustrations of Preparatory, Private and 
Public Schools for Boys, Tutors, Private and Public 
Schools for Girls, Domestic a Secretariai Training, 
and Physical Training Colleges, & 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, TREE ‘OF ALL CHARGE. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational —. 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 





\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
vice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines), 
Publishers of ** SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide wo 
-chools in existence, Price 28, 6d., post free 33. 3d. 


— FOR BOYS AND GIKLS. 
TUTORS tor ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
edge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free ‘ot charge) — 3 a 
tRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district wr loo 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
1,& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, KE.C.4. ‘Tel.: Mansion House 6053. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


eo efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss Grouse, 35 Church 
street, Gerrard 1542. 


| IGH-SPEED Speciality Typing, of all descriptions: 
Literary MSS., Thesis for examinations copicd, 

ompany Meetings covered, Verbatim Reports.- ~Hat eins 

athelburga Hous®, 93 Bishopsgate, London, E.C, 


I EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours protitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate. W. 8. 





Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 1. 














L iv ‘ RARY Typewriting carefully & promptly executed 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000, 


Miss N. Me ‘arlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd,, 





Westcliif-on-sea. 





I YRICS AND SONGS WANTED for immediate 
4 publication ; Pianoforte Compositions considered. - 
Send MSS. Dept. 263, Peter Derek Ltd., 


N - ee PED, 1s, per 1,000 words, including carbon 
py. Accuracy guarantecd. —Mona “Stuart, 
iif wane ‘oad, London, S.W. 18, 


8 Moor | St. ‘ MW. I. 














ENGRAVED PORTRAITS OF 
ENGRAVINGS OF GEORGE 





THE PRINT COLLECTORS QUARTERLY FOR OCTOBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON THE 
BY COMMANDER CHARLES N: 
RICHMOND AND WELBY SHERMAN BY CAMPBELL DODGSON 
DRAWINGS BY RODOLPHE BRESDIN BY H: E: 
GRAPHS OF NIEUWENKAMP BY HERBERT FURST AND FERDINAND SCHMUTZER BY 
ARPAD WEIXLGARTNER SUBSCRIBERS ARE REMINDED THAT THEIR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR NINETEEN THIRTY ONE ARE NOW DUE AND SHOULD BE SENT TO THE MANAGER 
TEN BEDFORD STREET LONDON WEST CENTRAL TWO 


NELSON 
VAN GELDER 


ROBINSON THE 
THE ETCHINGS AND LITHO- 














en 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c.—Con:. 


-—"me MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
&ec., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


rVYPEW TFAYPEW RITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000. _Week-end 
T work undertaken.—Miss Sergeant, 6 Talbot House, 
Temple Bar 226¢9. 





Good stories. 





St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 2. 





TIVRANSLATION and Typing of Literary Work from 
T MSS. or Type.—Strand ger and Secre- 
tarial Service, 203 Strand, London, W.C.2 











PUBLICATIONS 


END YOUR NAME and address on post card for 
S current issue of East End Star. Invaluable for 
Sunday School teachers and Christian workers Fully 
illustrated. Fascinating stories of East End life. 
Printed and published by the Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 
East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial 
Road, London, E. i, 











FOR SALE 


*GQ—CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY, 14 vols. 
£ practically new.—Box 1644, the Spectator, 











TOURS, &c. 


| SVENTH WORLD TOUR, Nov. 7th.—Java, Bang- 
kok, Angkor, —. Pekin, U.S.A., &c. Also Nov. 

7th. —INDIA, BURMA, CEY LON.—N. 8. Bishop, 

¥.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 











SWISS RESORTS 


LUGANO nore. BRISTOL 


en all year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild, sunny 
Winter. Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks. 











WANTED TQ PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Denta! 
Plates (not vulcanite), &e. Any condition; large or 
small quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (ficing Marshall & Snelgrove 


wr TED, old Gold and Silver, every description of 

Second-h: and Jewellery, loose gems, watches, 
antique silver, old Sheftield plate ; highest prices given. 
—WILKIN-ON, Dial Lane, Ipswich, 














FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


PPLES.—Excellent cookers, 32 Ib. 6s. 6d.; good 
dessert, 30 Ib. 10s. 6d.; 15 Ib. each 5s. 3d.—Frank 
Roscoe, Steeple Morden, Royston, Herts. 


oe choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 2d. 

er lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10- 12 Ib., 1s. 24d. per Ib. 
Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
post free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 








~ BLUE 
SIAR 


SUNSHINE 
CRUISES 


FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE 
by the Worl?’s ns delightful 
crutsing tiner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


"No other liner afloat has 
such spacious, attractively 
furnished state-rooms 
t hroughout as the 
‘ Arandora Star.’” 
To the Sunlit Mediterranean 
in OCT. NOV., DEC... 
also a 46 days’ cruise to the 
West Indizs, Jan. 24, 1931. 
Apply for details, 


ts 
BLUE STAR LIN 


3, LOWER REGE 

LONDON, S.W.1 roses sera 

OMENPOOL: 10, WATER ST., 
and Tourist Azencies. 








| ey LESE, 7 a. ea.; roasting chickens & ducks, 
/6, 8/6 pr.; boiling fowls 6/- pr. tr. p. pd.— “Norah 
Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





JMALL Welsh Mutton. Hindqrs. abt. 8 Ib., 1/8 Ib. 
kh) Foreqrs. abt. 7 Ib., 1/5 Ib., p. pd. Mondays and 
Thursdays.—Glasfryn Home Farm, Chwilog, Carn. 





ESTATE REQUISITES 


VENCING.—Alt descriptions plain and ornamenta 
ki Fencing, Gates, Wattle “Hurdles, &c._ Fencin; 
specialists since 1870.—Particulars from EcoNomi 





APARTMENTS 





6s! 7/6 daily. R. & B. H. & C. all rooms.— 
a; Ys Southwick Street, Cambridge TERRACE, W. 2, 











FENCING Co., Billiter House, London, E.C. 3, 


CREMATION 


\REMATION SOCIETY.—Life Membership £5 5s. 

/ or six annual subs. of 21s. includes cremation at any 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provision for 
cremation abroad.—Prospectus free from 23 Nottingham 
Place, London, W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 4168. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDER 
WEAR in Wool, Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also 
KNITWEAR. BY POST DIRECT from MAKERS, 
Patterns and prices Post Free—Dept. H, Atheenic 
Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


YOR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Rev. W. D. THompson, Grafton Vicarage, York. 














AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.1. 





|S ee you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 
Insertions : 5% for 13: 74% for 26: and 10% for 52, 





OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 

4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 68. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine ‘Fobaccos,—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1, 





EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 

also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle’’ Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, 
elastic native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES.— Write for Ilustrated Bookletto $285, WM, 
D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





Re L Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway Scotland, 





OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
Ss coloured Pottery; beautiful reer © big profits, 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8,” Li ndfield, Sussex, 





{TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
S & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 





Wirirect UNDERWEAR AT MAKER'S PRICES 
direct to you by post. Saves you shillings in the 

Post card brings Illus. Catalogue and FREE 
FATT ERNS of lovely ** B.P.”” Woven Underwear, one of 
Britain’s finest brands, in Pure Wool or oo Any 
style, any size, for Woman, Child and Man. Be autifully 
soft, silky and warm, Guaranteed against shrinkage, 
Complete | satisfaction, or money back.—Write to Birkett 
«& Phillips, Ltd., Dept. 8S, Union Road, Nottingham. 








| 
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BRITISH HOTELS SECTION | 











1 ATH—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. First- 

class residential. Fully licensed, <A.A., R.A.C. 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
ve Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift 


VHELTENHAM.—Reduced terms, autumn, &c. 
J High altitude; warm; every comiort; golf; 
car.—COLLETT’S HOTEL, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. 


YHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 

/ ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn «& winter 
terms. Garage. ’Phone 3581. Lake House, Pittville Park. 
] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
A.A., R.A.C. Ild. 














Suites, 26 new Sp with radiators. 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 


YXETEK.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Lees 
E Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 407 1 


}PARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
i modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 








N ATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. __Britain’s Greatest 
i Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- 


Bedrooms ; 
Prospectus free. 


sive, others at lower rates. 


YURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
iN quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 

Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street, (uildford. 


PYORQUAY.— GRAND HOTEL, On Sea Front. First- 
class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & c. water, Suites & 

rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s “ Kevellers’ 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 











] NASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
‘4 Facing sea, Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms. 


English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns, ’Phone 311. 








TYLORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain. 
: Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea, 
A.A, and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ‘Phone: 2207. 


rFVORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 

RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 

rEXOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
I 1st class. ‘Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone: ‘Totnes 14, 


JEKFORMED INNS. 








Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REF a HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


LT 
P.R.H.A., Lrp., St. Gnenex’ Hovse, 193 REGENT. 
STREET, W. 1. 
THERE to Stay in London.—THt LODGE, 1 St. 
W George’s Square, 5.W. 1. toom and Breaktas5 
With dinner, 6s. 6d., o¢ 





5s. 6a. day, or 30s. weekly. 
2 guineas weckly. 

f ® 6/6, 7/6 daily. KR. & B. H. & ©. all rooms.— 
Jv [Oss Southwick Street, Cambridge TERRACE, W.2, 














Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 








vy ree anes 


“DYMUTH” 
SILVERFISH “* “ 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


upholstery, 


Trade Mark 


that prey on _ clothes, 


pests 
books, etc. 
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THE DIVORCE CASE OF QUEEN CAROLINE 
By WM DODGSON BOWMAN. 8 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


he story of George IV and his persecution of Queen Caroline, culminating in the dramatic trial before the House of Lords. ‘ 
A study in the age of Napoleon, when the dandies ruled England; when Almack’s flourished; when Pitt, Wellington, Scott, 
and Byron were the personalities of the day. 


. THE RIDDLE OF SEX 
By J. TENENBAUM, M.D. 378 pages, 7s. Gd. net. 


A frank and courageous introduction to sex knowledge, dealing with such subjects as the physiology of oe the failing 
sex-hormone, trial marriages, birth control, and marital dietetics. A minimum of theory and a maximum of physiological, 
psychological, and sociological information make it the most practical full-length book on sex yet published. 


Loa feta cc 


SIR BOB 
By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. : 6s. net. 
A delicious fantasy, something between Alice in Wonderland and The Napoleon of Notting Hill. Not only one of the 


best children’s books of the year, but a joy to connoisseurs of the ironical. 


= 
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THE LIFE OF CASANOVA 
By S. GUY ENDORE. 10 plates, 15s. net. 


Casanova confessed to many things in his immortal Memoirs, but he was not strictly truthful and he left a great deal out. 
What this was Mr. Endore tells us in a book which is indispensable to lovers of the great amorist and is the result of many 
years’ research, 


A HISTORY OF MODERN CULTURE 
By Professor PRESERVED SMITH. 684 pages, 12s. 6d. net. 


The present volume of this ambitious work covers the period 1543 to 1687, the scientific revolution that lay between Kepler 
and Newton. It deals not only with the natural sciences, but with the humanities, and the morals, manners, literature, and art 


of the period. . 


A PATIENT LOOKS AT HER DOCTORS 
By S. W. and J. T. PIERCE. 7s. 6d. net. 


An account of a nerve case, passed from specialist to specialist until a perfect cure is finally effected. The narrative is acutely 
critical of the doctors, but is nevertheless fundamentally constructive , frequently amusing, and always illuminating. 


sislniaaieaiiaiaiiciiaecameia eat na | 


THE WORLD IN THE BALANCE 
By COLIN ROSS. 10s. 6d. net. 


As a result of 20 years’ travel in all parts of the world, Dr. Ross sums up his conclusions about the prospects of civilization to- 
day, the coattlict between East and West, the industrialization of native races, the relation of the sexes, etc. 


SEXUAL LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By Dr. J. J. MEYER. Two vols., 616 pages, 36s. net the set. 


An acknowledged authority deals here with the position of women in India 2,000 years ago; with the Indian conception 
of love; the life of woman as maid, wife, and widow; sexual relations in and outside marriage, etc. Contains a vast 
amount of anthropological material hitherto unpublished in England. 


[s) 
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BACH 
By RUTLAND BOUGHTON, With a frontispiece, 7s. 6d. net. 


He has done what no former biographer has done—he has touched the core of Bach's spiritual conflict, the struggle between 
his inner religious conviction and the antagonism of an anti-Christian society. From this viewpoint Bach's life and _ his 
musical work take on a new significance. 
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MINOANS, PHILISTINES, AND GREEKS 
By A. R. BURN. 16 plates, 15s. net. 


A study of the late Bronze and Early Iron Ages in the lands of the Eastern Mediterranean. The evidence is given in detail 
and fully criticized. Then follows a continuous narrative of the period, placing the Hebrew legions (of the Judges and 
Saul and David) and the Greek epic traditions (Minos, Theseus, Thebes, and Troy) in their historical context. 
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Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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